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THE COMTESSE DE CASTELLANE, NEE ANNA GOULD. 
AN. AMERICAN WOMAN PROMINENT IN TWO CONTINENTS—DAUGHTER OF THE LATE JAY GOULD. 
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What and Where Is the “ West” ? 


VER SINCE the foundation of the American republic 














the expressio the West is applied to a section 

of the United States, has been necessal term of change 
ful, uncertal ind’ expansive character Unlike the 
mantle of charity, it has not been made to cover a mult 
tude of sins, territorial or otherwise, but it has been not 
infrequently stretched to include regions which, in a 
geographical senst t had g to includ 

In the davs of Jefferson and Adams a_ persor 

West” when he ntured no farther toward the setting 
sun than the wild and trackless forests around Buffalo 


and Lake Eri 1 generation or so later “the West” had 
been pushed on to the longitude of Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and some of the most far-sighted statesmen of those days 
including the astute Webster, were then of the conviction 
that we had almost reached our. Ult 1 Thule in that 
direction When Charles Dickens mace first visit to 
America in 1842, he went no farther west than Cincinnati 
and was evidently under the impression that he had gone 


perilously near the region « 
hawks. But when Horace Greeley uttered his famous 
dictum “Go West!” to young men, it was the fertile 


f scalping-k es and ina 


prairies of Nebraska and Kansas that he held up as a 
proper field for the exercise of their ambitions. Since 
Greeley’s time “going West” has become still more 
ambiguous, meaning to go almost anywhere in the country 
bounded by Chicago, San Francisco, Texas, and the 
British line. 

But now that all of our national domain has been 
explored, settled, and the last of the territorial divisions 
are about to be admitted as states, it would seem that 
the time had come when something like an exact and 
definite meaning might be given to “the West.” In a 
recent thoughtful and suggestive address before the 
National Business League at Chicago, our new Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Shaw, gave his idea of what its 
metes and bounds should be, and it seems to us that his 
definition might well stand as the correct one. Under 
this definition, the West includes Michigan, Indiana 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, and all west of 
these and north and west of Texas. This leaves Ohio 
properly to be classed among the Eastern States, a 
classification to which the East will certainly not object 
since the Buckeve State has become the mother of Presi 
dents and so potent a factor in every way in the national 
sisterhood 

In this same address, Secretary Shaw gave out facts 
and figures in regard to the wonderful extent and value 
of the mineral and agricultural resources of the West, 
as he defined it, which we venture to believe will be news 
even to well-informed Americans lake, for example, the 
single item of lake and river commerce, and we have such 
remarkable facts as that the Detroit River floats four 
times as much tonnage as passes through the Suez Canal, 
and once and a half times the aggregate of all vessels 
engaged in foreign trade that enter our ports on the 
Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific seaboard, an amount 
about equal to that of London, Liverpool, and New 
York combined. These are astonishing figures, but none 
the less so are those relative to the grain production ol 
the region in question. Here, we are told by Secretary 
Shaw, are produced more than 2,500,000,000 bushels 
annually and more than seventy per cent. of the nation’s 
cereals, and seventy per cent. of the nation’s hay They 
contain fifty per cent. of the milch cows and sixty per 
cent. of all other cattle, sixty-five per cent. of the swine, 
seventy-five per cent. ol the sheep, and eighty per cent. 
ot the wool. 

From other statements made by our Secretary of the 
Treasury we gain the information that Buffalo receives 
from the West by the lake route 150,000,000 bushels of 
grain per annum; that Minneapolis alone manufactures 
16,000,000 barrels of flour each vear; that the forests 
of Washington cut 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber annually; 
that the farms and orchards of Oregon have a yearly 
output of $50,000,000; that Colorado produces nearly 
forty per cent. of our gold, and more than forty per cent 
ot our silver, and that whereas the United States increased 
her manutactured products seventy per cent. between 
1880 and 1890, the states here mentioned increased theirs 
112 per cent. during the san pe riod 

After giving such a summary as this, Secretary Shaw 
might well proceed to an appeal for the inauguration of 
such policies and means as shall open the way to an in 
crease in American activities. The Pacific Ocean is ours, 
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A New Alliance for the South. 

MID WILD shouts of d tand by an almost unani 
A is te t Legislature of Mississippi, long the 

j on Davis, rec ly adopted what is known 

I MeAllister R ut 1} date of its idoption 

s Mar | ind it inauguration day for Mississippi 

1 t South, for it signified the dawn of a new era of 
prosper sed oO 1 Col ination of Eastern enterprise 
| pital it tiv boundless natural wealth of the 

=i it 

MeAllister resolution in its essence declares that 

time has come for at illiance between the South 
Kast, both on political and business lines, It 

re si 1 complete renunciation of the slavish 


devotion of the state to Bryanism and his wild political 

tions Lhe lory of the South lies in the deve lopnx nt 
of its manufacturing and commercial interests, and 
Mississippi believes that this development can best be 
secured by a combination with the brains, the enterprise, 
intelligence and capital of the East. Mississippi leads in 
1 new declaration of inde pe ndence from political bondage 
of any kind It is a rock-ribbed Democratic state, but 
it believes that a closer affiliation with the sound money 
and sound business principles of the East can be had 
ithout yielding for one moment the devotion of the 
iajority of its voters to the principles of Jeffersonian 
Democracy) 

Che friends of Mr. Bryan, realizing the tremendous 
effect of the adoption of the McAllister resolution, did 
their best to prevent its passage, but failed. When thi 
ote was announced, the members of the Legislature 

mounted their desks waved their hands, and yelled 
themselves hoarse fey so says the Assoc iated Press dispatch 
Thus does Mississippi break away from Brvanism, pop- 
ilism, cheap and dirty money, and subserviency to polit 
ical vagarists; thus does it come out as the champion of 
new departure ! 

Che Democracy of the East, we are sure, will hail the 
new alliance Unfortunate conditions before the war 
have laid a heavy hand upon the Southern States. These 
conditior s, in the provide nce of God, have been removed 
and Northern capital has found no safer or more profitable 
opportunities than the South, with its diversified and large- 
ly undevéloped natural resources, has offered to it. Many 
things*beside cotton and corn are produced in the South 
in this happy day The development of its iron and 
steel industries is among the wonders of this era l’avored 
by a genial climate, with an abundance of cheap labor, 
vith vast areas of mineral wealth untouched, with virgin 
forests upon which no axe has ever been laid, with 
deposits of marble, coal, iron, and the precious metals, 
in fact, with everything that goes to make up the wealth 
of a nation, all awaiting the artificer and the capitalist, 
the South is entering upon a magnificent career. 

Within a generation it is to be the most profitable 
manufacturing section of the United States. The new 
generation, inheriting the courage, the honor and integri- 
ty of its fathers, stands on the threshold with outstretched 
hands, inviting the capital of the East to enter in and 
divide the profits. Such an alliance means new avenues 
for the investment of the surplus capital of the East 
and new opportunities for the material development of 
the South. The closer it becomes the more shadowy will 
be Mason and Dixon’s line, and the more distant the 
memories of sectional strife. 

Che voice of Mississippi has been heard. Before its 
echoes have died away its deep significance will be under- 
stood in every state in the Union. 

° © 


A Promising Church Movement. 


N° RELIGIOUS movement of the day appeals more 
strongly to the wholesome common sense of all 
right-thinking people, and none is more directly in line 
with the general progress of mankind toward a loftier and 
nobler plane of life and theught, than that which has for 
its aim the federation of the churches of America on a 
basis which wil! enable them to concentrate their forces 
and strike together for the many causes in which they 
have a common interest, and in the promotion of which 
they find their chief if not their only reason for being. 
It is extremely gratifying to learn that the organized 
effort at national church federation, begun scarcely two 
years ago, has already gathered such force and met wigb 
such a measure of approval that the general secret y 
of the national body, Dr. E. B. Sanford, was able te 
port at its recent annual meeting in Washington ~ jat 
Protestant churches are now working together in of gan- 
ized federations in twenty-three cities and in eight ° tates 
of this country. At a subsequent meeting unde the 
auspices of the New York State Federation at Albany, 


officials of five denominations met to discuss and settle 


‘e- 


specific cases of useless churches, Similar meetings of 
such beards of arbitration have followed in Binghamton 
and other places in New York State. In Syracuse, Toledo, 
and other cities East and West, where federations have 
been formed, churches have united not to fight moral 
evils primarily, but to institute a canvass of their localities 
and to provide a workable scheme for the perpetual visita- 
tion of the people who are vuiside the churches. 

In New York City the local federation has made a 
systematic canvass of this kind, extending now over a 
number of assembly districts and resulting in many posi- 


is this the churches w do much to rd offsetting the 
evils arising tron ove! ou adeno ti LISI ind 
also relieve themselves ot tlhe t repre Of wasting 
their means and energi dqdualt eftort here every 
consideration of economy d good busine ense demand 
concentration and unity of a derated church 
many things are possible hich isolated religious societies 
working alone and independently e neither the means 
hor the power to accomp I Acting : i unit unde 
federative directio the irches of the | ted States 
might exert a far mightier and more eflective influence 
than they now do for righteousness in every sphere of ou 


national life. 
e 7 
The Plain Truth. 


N° ONE acquainted with the true character of Senator 
Hani 


a will hesitate to credit the erity ol srecent 


utterance that he would rather have the honor of making 
successful the movement to bring labor and capital into 
closer relations of confidence and reliance than to be 
President of the U1 ted States, t it ac evement being. 
in his Opinion, ‘the greatest thing t it could be accom 
plished in this country.’ lL orce ind pol t are added to 


these words when it is remembered that Senator Hanna’s 
interest in workingmen is practical and not theoretical 
and that he has already accomplished a great amount ot 
good in the line indicated, and as chairman of the national 
arbitration commission is likely to accomplish much more 
in the years to come toward ending the war betwee! 


American capital and American labor 


a 
HE WITHDRAWAL of Dr. W. Seward Webb fro 
the canvass for the Republican gubernatorial nom 
ination in Vermont is a greater deprivation to that stat 
than it can possibly be to him No resident of Vermont 
during the past ten years has shown mor public spirit 
greater liberality, or deeper interest in the welfare of the 
state than Dr. Webb. He is recognized as one of th 
most important factors in the development and extension 
of its railway system, and has not only brought to it a 
large amount of new capital of his own and of his imme 
diate friends, but has also attracted outside capital from 
many sources. It is not surprising, therefore, that some 
of the foremost people in the state naturally turned to 
him when the choice of a Governor was to be made by 
the party with which he has been so long and intimately 
connected and for which he has done so much Dr. 
Webb’s announcement of his withdrawal from the con- 
test is based on the ln pre ssion that has been created in 
parts of the state that both he and his opponent, General 
McCullough, are more deeply interested in New York 
than in Vermont, though how such an impression could 
honestly prevail, in view of Dr. Webb’s long-continued 
residence at Shelburne, it is difficult to understand. 
lo be sure, he still has large financial interests in this 
state, but he has interests equally as large in other states 
and in the Dominion of Canada We hardly believe that 
the people of Vermont take such a narrow view of their 
public men. If they do, their old-fogyism will be more 
detrimental to the state than to any one else. If our 
neighboring commonwealth ever gets. tired of Dr. Webb 
or any other of its best citizens, it may rest assured that 
New York will receive them all with open hands We 
have reached the distinction of the imperial state of the 
Union mainly because our doors have always been wide 
open for the entrance of all acceptable new comers. And 
may they always be so! 
_ 
‘TS DISPOSITION is apparent in some quarters to 
pass severe judgment upon Governor Shaw, of Jowa, 
who has been called to sueceed Mr. Gage in the Cabinet. 
because he has made such frequent use of the pardoning 
power during his term as chief executive of his state. He 
has pardoned no less than 473 convicts in two years, it is 
said, including twenty-two persons sentenced for murder. 
But on the face of it, this record offers no basis for adverse 
criticism, even though the figures appear large; on the 
contrary, it might prove on investigation to be an added 
testimony to the wisdom, strength, and exalted character 
of Governor Shaw, now the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The late Governor Flower of New York once said that the 
only thing he regretted during ‘iis governorship was that 
he had not been more liberal in granting pardons, and he 
was accused of issuirig pardons more freely than any other 
Governor of his.yeriod. Many people are prone to forget 
that the chief‘object of our modern and most enlightened 
penal sysvems is not to wreak vengeance upon the heads 
of men-and women convicted of crime, and to inflict pain 
and suffering upon them, but to restore them, if possible, 
toAhe ranks of honest and respectable citizenship. It is 
vith this end in view that the parole system and inde- 
terminate sentences have been introduced in the criminal 
procedures of several states, whereby persons convicted 
of crime may, under certain conditions, be released ater 
a short period without the formality of a pardon. These 
provisions have worked well, resulting in the permanent 
reclamation of many men and women who had committed 
only one offense, perhaps, or who needed only a fair op- 
portunity to prove their desire to reform and lead honest 
lives. Lowa has yet no such provisions in her penal sys- 
tem, and it was only by the exercise of the pardoning 
power that Governor Shaw could reach and help peaple 
worthy of such clemency. It is neither wise, just, nor 
becoming for an intelligent and enlightened people to be 
unduly harsh and unmerciful even toward the criminal 
classes, who are only, after all, mortals like themselves, and 
it is not by such means that their number will ever be 
made to grow less. ‘Too much leniency in such cases is 
wrong and indefensible, but it is not as bad, in principle 
nor in its results upon society, as indiscriminate harshness 
and severity. 
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FR OM PLOWSHARE 
to millionaire’s pal 
ace In twelve years: from 
palace to a felon’s cell in 
twelve hours that is the 
dramatic story of the mil 
lionaire plunger Frank ( 
Andrews’s life in brief 
Andrews is now awaiting 
trial in Detroit for wreck 
ing the City Savings Bank 
and taking $1,596,000 of 
the funds for his own uses 
This is probably the larg 
est amount ever taken 
from an American bank 
I'welve years ago An 
drews was working on a 
farm in Michigan. With 
$5.25 cash he went to De- 
FRANK C. ANDREWS, troit, where he invested 


Detroit’s remarkable plunger 














his available capital in a 
7 week’s lodging. At the 
end of that time this uncouth boy of twenty vears had 
secured a position In a re al-estate office. The following year 
the manager left, and when he returned after a month’s 
absence Andrews had concluded sales amounting to 
several thousand dollars He was taken into the firm 
and soon had the name of being one of the best 
real-estate manipulators in Michigan rhen he branched 
out. He projected an electric road from Detroit to 
his old home near Rocheste Mich He interested 
capitalists, floated a bond issue of mor than a mil- 
lion dollars. and finally sold out, having made hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Half a dozen electric roads 
were successfully projected and he floated the bond 
issues, bought stock in half a dozen banks, opened a bond 
broker’s office on Wall Street, New York, went into the 
stock market, and by shrewd manipulation doubled his 
fortune He became a copper mine owner and controlled 
half a dozen big mines Amalgamated was the beginning 
of the end. He bought when that stock was way above 
par and it dropped to below seventy In December he Was 
forced to turn to the bank of which he was the virtual 
owner for help, and by a system of credits and cross- 
credits secured $1.596.000 in a few weeks. Then the 
bubble burst. Andrews is now awaiting trial on half a 
dozen charges. He was police commissioner of Detroit 
and one of his own men arrested him and locked him in a 
cell, where he is now unable to get $75,000 bail. New 
warrants are to be sworn out against him, and if he gets 
bail on one charge these will be served to keep him in 
jail until his trial. a 
WELVE and 
fifteen 
years ago the 





name of Geron- 
imo was one that 
the white people 
of Arizona spoke 
almost with 
fear and trem- 
bling, for the old 
Indian  desper- 
ado was ready 
to take advan- 
tage of every 
opportunity of 





shedding the 
blood of the 
whites. He 


would rejoice in 
that opportuni- 
ty to-day, but 
his pleasing di- 
version of kill- 
ing men and 
women has been 
retarded by the 
fact that he has 
forthe past 
twelve years been a prisoner at Fort Sill, in Arizona 














GERONIMO, 
Who has killed hundreds of white people 


Arrangements are now being perfected by which Geronimo 
and two hundred and eighty-nine of the men of his tribe 
are to be given their freedom under certain conditions. 
For twelve years Geronimo and his daughter Eva have 
lived in a little government “shack” of two rooms near 
the fort on the barren plains of Arizona, Geronimo pre- 
ferring the society of his daughter to that of any of his 
numerous wives. Speaking of his own unenviable past 
record, Geronimo says, complacently: “I do not know 
how many whites I have killed. It must be hundreds. 
I have killed many women, too. But I have never killed a 
white baby. I like children. I will fight some more 
some day. There are some I wish to kill.” It is doubtful 
if the old Indian, now about eighty years of age, will ever 
have the opportunity of gratifying this pleasing desire. 
Any attempt to gratify it will mean a return to captivity 
For a good many years Geronimo kept General Lawton 
and other Indian fighters busy following his trail. He 
has been captured and has made his escape several times 
At one time Geronimo and three hundred of his Apache 
braves were taken by General Miles, who starved them 
out of the Snake Valley in Arizona. Geronimo and his 
men finally surrendered and they were prisoners for two 
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weeks, when they made their escape taking ith them 
most of the ammunition belonging to the troops It is 
doubtful if any Indian chieftain of recent years has a 
worse record for craftiness and cruelty than old Geronimo 
and there are manv who feel that the best place for him 
is behind prison bars, notwithstanding his advanced years 
and the fact that his power as a leader of the Apaches 
is gone He is still a dangerous man 
a 

Hs IS the age of the young mar Not alone in the 

arena of business and politics, but in the world of 
music as well We have no more striking examples in 
the latter field than the careers of Josef Hofmann, the 
distinguished Polish pianist; Jean Gerardy, the Belgian 
cellist, and Fritz Kreisler, the Austrian violinist In 
these three distinguished musicians, there is the de- 
velopment of the marvelous musical talents which were 

















HOFMANN, GERARDY, AND KREISLER, 


A great trio of n ins. 


displayed in theirearly youth. Of the three, Hofmann is 
probably the most famous, for his reputation was known 
in this country two years before he first played here. 
His great talents were first shown here when he was ten 
years of age. Gerardy, at the age of ten, was so dis- 
tinguished throughout Europe for his marvelous playing 
that he was heard in a number of concerts with Adelina 
Patti. At the age of eleven he made his first tour through 
France, Germany, and Belgium. When he was fifteen 
he came to this country in conjunction with Stavenhagen, 
the pianist, and made a tour of seventy-five concerts. 
Kreisler’s fame as a prodigy first became known here 
when _he was fourteen years of age. Then, with Moriz 
Rosenthal, he made a joint tour, opening in Boston and 
afterward visiting the principal cities. Each, after their 
first tour in this country, retired to private life, where, 
with strict attention to study, they developed their tal 
ents until now they rank with the greatest masters of 
their several instruments. As to the latter there is no 
doubt. The critics in all musical centres of this country 
and Europe agree that Hofmann is one of the greatest 
of the age, Gerardy as ’cello virtuoso without a peer 
and Kreisler the true successor of Joachim. At their 
concert in this city they will be heard in a programme 
that will contain one ensemble number, and the balance 
solos in which each has achieved his greatest. The com- 
bination of these artists affords the student and musician 
as well as the concert-goer an opportunity of hearing 
them at a price which is within the reach of all. 
a 

T IS not every 

day that we 
find real royal 
lovers, for court 





matches are too 
often affairs of 
state, with very 
little of heart in 
them. So it is 
a pleasure to 
learn of the tru- 
ly ideal life of 
the Prince and 
Princess Charles 
of Denmark. 
The princess 
is the young- 
est daughter of 
King Edward of 
England. Theirs 
was a love mar- 
riage, and it is 
a love marriage 
still, for the two 
have never been 














PRINCE AND PRINCESS CHARLES 


separated a sin OF DENMARK. 
gle day in the Ge ail 
three years of 
their married life Phe princess was the roval tom-boy 
and ewas always called “Harry” at home. It is her 
nickname to-day She has been in all manner of esca 
pades, riding incognito on the tops of omnibuses, taking 
long spins alone on her wheel, and doing her shopping 


unattended. She and the handsome prince are the most 






enthusiastic photograph rs in | urope al d are ¢ xpert at 


developing and printing negatives Just now the two are 
going in for automobiling and are touring England by 
themselves, incognito stopplt gy at tar houses and small 


ns and having a glorious time like any Darbw and 
Joan of the people 
a 
| HIS selection of 
Major-General Sam- 
uel B. M. Young to be the 
first president of the 





newly created army war 
college, Secretary Root, 
of the War Department, 
seems to have made no 
mistake. General Young 
is a veteran of the Civil 
War, of the Indian wars, 
of Cuba, and of the Philip- 
pines. He is a man of 





tried executive ability and 
great energy, and a better 
man to put into execution 
the highly important 
plans of the War Depart- 
ment could hardly be 
found The establish- 
ment of the new war col- 














MAJOR-GENERAL YOUNG, 
First president ot the new army 
war college 


lege will result in very 
radical changes in the 
matter of the education 


ft army officers. It is the plan 
to bring all branches of military education into one SYs- 
tem, which shall be under the control of a board of the 
ablest officers, whose special business it shall be to make 
the system thoroughly effective It is understood that 
very elaborate plans are claiming the attention of the 
War Department, and that orders will soon be promul- 
gated Major-General Young has an excellent record 
Entering the volunteer army as a private at the outbreak 
of the Civil War, before its close he rose to the rank of 
colonel and was brevetted brigadier-general for distin- 
guished services, After the war he entered the regular 
army and saw considerable service in the Indian wars of 
the West. When the Spanish war came he was appointed 
to the command of the cavalry division of General Shaft- 
er’s corps, and he led the advance of the army on Santiago. 
In his command were the “rough riders,” whose lieu- 
tenant-colonel was Theodore Roosevelt, now President 
of the United States. For nearly three years General 
Young was in active service in the Phihppines, and of 
late he has been in command of the Department of Cali- 
fornia. a 

AMONG THE aristocrats of England two surprising 
lines of industry are followed. Several lords are milk 
men, and among the ladies more than one palmist. 
One of the latter is using her “gift” professionally and 
is making money. Among the noble milkmen is Lord 
Rayleigh, who owns 1,000 cows and has one of the largest 
dairies in England. 





a 

HILE THE 
members 

of exclusive so- 
cial circles in 
England are 
doubtless as 
loyal to the 
memory of their 
late beloved 
Queen as any 
other class. of 
the English peo- 
ple, they are 
none the less 
happ: over the 
fact that their 
present sover- 
eign and his con- 
sort are free to 
give more time 
and attention to 
social pleasures 
and festivities 
than Victoria 
was wont to do, 

















LADY HOWE, 
Whose recent house party mm honor of King 
Edward was a great social event 


especially in her 
later years. A 
brilliant and 
typical social event under the new régime was the royal 
house party recently given by Lord and Lady Howe, the 
first since Lord Howe succeeded to the title. King 
Edward, as Prince of Wales, spent some time, it appears, 
with Lord Howe’s father at Penn, and retains very pleas- 
ant recollections of the excellent sport | 


e then enjoyed. 
The record made on that visit was, however, broken on 
this latest occasion, when one day’s bag actually ineluded 
thirteen hundred pheasants, among the guns being such 
noted shots as Lord de Grey and Mr. Henry Stoner, the 
latter not only a first-rate sportsman, but quite an author- 
ity on game, owing to his having, at one time, run a most 
successful game-farm in Hungary M. de Soveral, who 
has represented the court of Lisbon at the court of St. 
James’s several years, was the only foreigner present. 
a 

Ir IS SAFE to infer that invitations to dine with the 
President of the United States are not often ove rlooked. 
Byt it is said that Senator Cockrell of Missouri had an 
engagement to take dinner with President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hitcheock and forgot all about it Che guests 
waited for twenty minutes and then went in to dinner 
without him. The apologies of the venerable statesman 
were entirely satisfactory to everybody exce pt himself, 
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New York the Costhest City in the World 


COMPTROLLER 


GROUT’S PLANS FOR SAVING MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


By Harry Beardsley 


flat period, when taxes are paid at their face value 
cover Mar | nsts id of November and t he delit 
quent period WW begin on the first of April each year 
tead of Dece ver Ist as now, and t people will be 
Sa g ind a half 1 Oo d irs a ear ind have 
the satisfaction besides of knowing that their city is cor 
ducted on a business basis 
Many men who are full of good ideas have not the abil 
itv of execution Mr Crrout has given evidence of the 
possession of both Another plan which he has adopted 
Is Saving time and expenses for thousands of city employ 
és, and through that, indirectly, money for the taxpay 
ers This is. the payment of city employés by check 
wo-thirds of the city employés receive their salary 
monthly Under the old system there were certain desig 


wagons visit all the four hundred and twenty-six schools 


inthe city and deliver promptly the checks for the teachers 
These checks are to be made payable at banks near the 
schools where the teachers are employed, so that they may 
obtain their cash conveniently if they wish to do so. Jani 
tors of the schools, who formerly were obliged to leave their 


work and travel many miles for their money. are now 
paid from the express pay wagons also. In a city of such 
immense distances as New York this means an enormous 
saving of time and « x pense 


And the city departments whose employés formerly 


went a long distance and stood in line awaiting their pay 
now send an accredited messenger to the comptroller’s 


office, and this messenger carries the pay checks for all 
those in the department which he represents to the men 
where they are at work, so that a 


man may receive his money while 
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d irs H s is paid t tl treasury through 
taxes and rs rees ‘ i 1 half is paid out 
e I Dp ses the It i irge part f wl n 
Ss expended salaries and wages of city officers and 
mployés for there are $0) CM) persons Ol the city’ 
pay rol persons enough to make a very good-sized city 
n themselves While the comptroller of greater New 
York handles 600 n n dollars, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has the 
custody of betwee 700 and S00 


sitting at work at his desk and thus 








Hiltons 


Chis comparatively small differ 
ence emphas es tl financial im 
portal ce ol Ne VW York al d it makes 


particularly prominent the responsi 


bilitv which rests ontthe shoulders of 
the comptroller of this city Where 
the aggregate is so large an appar 
ently unimportant change in the 
svstem of handling the city’s funds 
increases or diminishes the city’s ex 
penses hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and theretore 1s i great 
injury or a great benefit to the tax 


paye rs 

Several changes in the right dires 
tion have been made by the Hon 
Edward M. Grout, the present city 
comptrolle r, who has been in offices 
only three months Che effect of 
the changes inaugurated by him is 
already felt, and although the new 
methods are simple in themselves 
their effect, directly and indirectly, 
means many thousands of dollars 
every year to New York’s citizens 
Comptroller Grout is a business man 
Ww ho knows that economy and effect- 
iveness are not foreign to each other. 
He is a man of ideas and of action 
Soon after the new comptroller took 
charge of the financial affairs of the 
city he observed a very strange ir 
regularity in the me thod of collecting 
taxes, and he at once devised a plan 
to save the city nearly $1,500,000 a 
year. The facts in this case are 
these: 

a 

The city’s income from the tax 
levy, which becomes due January Ist, 
begins only on the first day of October 
in each vear, so that the city, between 
the first of January and the first of 
October, is without any resources on 
hand with which to pay the expenses 
of the government The result is 
that the city has to borrow money 
to pay these expenses rhe amount 
is from fifty to sixty million dollars 











a vear and is increasing, of course, as 
the city rapidly grows. For the use 





lose no time for which the taxpayers 
are paying 

In many other wavs has the new 
comptroller devised ways of saving 
money for those who support the 
government of New York City. One 
of these should be me ntioned Che 
purpose is to prevent all favoritism 
in the purchase ot supplies for the 
city 

He has established a bureau of 
Intormation on current prices ol 
all goods purchased by the city. 
When any ck partment buys sup- 
plies and the bills go before the 
comptrolle r, reference to the tabu- 
lated catalogue of current prices will 
show whether or not the proper price 
was paid by the city On this list 
are 4,000 items—everything from 
penholders to paint There are 
many other ways in which business 
and straightforward principles have 
been applied in the administration of 
Comptroller Grout of which the 
limits of this article will not admit 
discussion. But it is interesting to 
observe the prompt exhibition of 
superiority of an administration of 
business men over an administration 
of politicians 


° 2 


Miles’s Narrow Escape. 


ROBABLY THE narrowest es- 

cape from death the veteran Gen- 
eral Miles ever had was during the 
latter part of the Sitting Bull cam- 
paign, and after that wily old chief- 
tain had been forced to take refuge 
in Canada. One band, mostly Minne- 
conjous, under Lame Deer, was still 
out on a tributary of the Rosebud, 
and accordingly General Miles moved 
against them. <A charge stampeded 
and captured the ponies. Riding up 
to one group of warriors apart from 
the rest, Miles stretched out his hand, 
calling, “ How-how-kola,” meaning 
“friend,” and Lame Deer grasped it 
Unfortunately, a white scout, with 

















of this money the city has to pay 


good intent, to insure the general’s 





34 or 4 per cent interest. Then when 
the taxes come in, in October, No- 
vember, and December, this debt is 
paid off, so that at the beginning of 
the next year the city starts out with 
an empty treasury. New York is thus constantly living 
on its future income and thereby is a very large loser. 
And this loss is paid in the end by the taxpayers. 

In the city budget of 1902 there is an item of $962,500, 
the estimated amount of interest on the money to be 
borrowed to pay current expenses. This is part of the 
$1.500,000 loss to taxpayers In addition, there is lost 
the interest which would accrue on its deposits, if the city 
had its money on hand during the year. If the tax budget 
of more than ninety millions were collected during the 
first of the year instead of near the close, the city would 
have constantly a balance of twenty-five or twenty-six 
million dollars in the bank, on which it would be drawing 
interest amounting to $500,000 or $600,000 a year. So, 
under the old system of delaying the collection of taxes 
from January to October, the city loses about one million 
dollars in interest paid out and about half that amount in 
interest which it would receive if this delay did not exist. 
That makes the aggregate of one and a half million 
dollars. 

Observing this opportunity to make more economical 
the city government, Mr. Grout has started to put into 
effect a new system. His plan is to change the date of 
levying taxes from the first Monday in October to the 
first Monday in February. But this change is to be made 
gradually, so that taxpayers will not suffer inconvenience. 
The penalty for delinquent taxes is to begin earlier, 
month by month, eack year until 1909. During that 
year and thereafter discount will be received for payment 
of taxes only in February instead of October as at present; 
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safety, but most indiscreetly, cover- 


EDWARD M. GROUT, WHO IS MAKING A FINE RECORD AS THE COMPTROLLER ed the chief with his rifle. Lame 


OF NEW YORK CITY.—Dunn 


nated places in each borough where employés went to 
receive their checks. There they would stand in line, 
waiting their turn. J'requently each man would lose 
three hours or more on every pay day, riding from his place 
of employment to the paying office and in waiting his turn 
at the check window. For this wasted time the city was 
paying. In the aggregate it amounted to many thou- 
sands of days in the year. Besides this, it included, too, 
the expense of car-fare for emplovés. The old system 
was particularly obnoxious to the school teachers. When- 
ever the pay roll was ready for the schools, telephone mes- 
sages would be sent to the police precincts of the city and 
the policemen on their posts would notify the school prin- 
cipals. The principals would then leave their schools and 
go to the place where the checks were delivered. Each 
principal took all the checks for the teachers in his school 
Following this plan many principals were obliged to travel 
many miles, wasting the time which should be occupied in 
their schools, spending their own money for car-fare, and 
making themselves messengers for the delivery of pay 
checks. 

While one principal was absent on such a mission not 
long ago, a wild panic occurred in his school, placing the 
lives of the children in danger. Had he been present, the 
trouble would not have happened. There would fre- 
quently be false rumors heard by the teachers that their 
pay checks were ready; then the principal would be sent 
on a wild-goose errand. The fault was at once corrected 
by Mr. Grout, by the delivery of all the teachers’ pay checks 
by express. On the pay day of every month, express 


Deer, as if fearing treachery, wrench- 

ed away his hand, ran back a few 

steps, and raised hisrifle. Instantly 
General Miles whirled his horse, the quick movement 
causing the animal to settle slightly on his haunches, 
and the bullet, whizzing past the general’s breast, killed 
a soldier at his side. A hot fire broke from the troops, 
under which Lame Deer and Iron Star and others fell, 
and the pursuit of the rest was kept up for several miles. 
Afterward the band surrendered at the agencies. 


The Right Food Will Drive It Away. 


Goop Foop cures neuralgia and many other diseases if it 
is the right kind of food and taken regularly, for the proper 
food will surely rebuild the cellular tissues and build the 
right kind of cells instead of diseased cells. When the re- 
building is under way the disease leaves. 

That is the fact and the base of the food cure. There 
are hundreds of thousands of cases to prove the truth of 
this assertion. 

\ man in Delaware, Ia., Mr. Thomas Craven, says: “ My 
wife has been greatly afflicted with neuralgia and has never 
found any medicine that would cure her. 

“I was told that if she could be fed on Grape-Nuts Break- 
fast Food for a time she would probably get well, so we 
started on Grape-Nuts. Within a very short time wife 
became entirely free from pain and is now, to all appear- 
ances, entirely cured of her trouble. 

‘We cannot find words to express our appreciation of the 
beneficial results from,this greatest food in existence, Grape- 
Nuts.” 
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FROM THE COTTAGE TO THE THRONE-—-WEAVING THE ROYAL ROBES FOR THE CORONATION. 


A PEER SELECTING HIS ERMINE ROBE. 
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THE MAGNIFICENT JEWELED CROWNS AND REGALIA, OF PRICELESS VALUE, EXHIBITED IN THE CORONETS BEING REFITTED WITH ERMINE AND VELVET FOR NOBLES TO WEAR 
STRONGHOLD OF THE LONDON TOWER. AT THE CORONATION. 


FOR ENGLAND'S GREAT CORONATION IN JUNE. 
WORK ON COSTLY NEW ROBES AND REGALIA. 


PREPARATIONS 
SCORES OF LONDON COSTUME-MAKERS AND WEAVERS AT 
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Why We Need More Ships 
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merchant mat tog I pbuilding and othe 
kindred ind istries could ( retard not wholly blo k 
the extension of such act ties but with Germany and 
other nations fully committe to a most vigorous marine 
and naval policy inv delay in the realization of the great 


maritime ambition of the United States is fraught with 


unmistakable danger Perhaps the most convincing al 
gument ever offered in support of the claim that the ship 
building industry of the United States has not yet passed 
the point where it eds the fostering care of the national 
government is found in the testimony of a prominent 
American shipping man, the president of a wealthy 
st ‘amship company t! vessels ! the transatlant« 
trade and which now has steamers identical in dimensions 


and design buildir gy in both the United States and Great 


Britain a 


Chis ship-owner, who is prone to view the situation 
with hard-headed business sagacity, has shown, by detailed 
statements of costs of vessels now under contract or con 
struction, that the shipbuilde rs in Great Britain are to-day 
able to build a larger steamer, characterized by nothing 
unusual in design, at a price many thousands of dollars 
lower than such a vessel can be turned out a the best 
equipped and most economical shipbuilding plant in 
the United States However; great as is the room for im 
provement in the shipbuilding situation, existing con 
ditions are incomparable with those prevailing in the 
American carrying trade. 

The decadence of the merchant marine seems to have 
been reached last year, when American vessels carried 
less than one-twelfth of the nation’s imports and exports. 
Aside from the passenger vessels of the American line 
there came from European ports to America less than a 
dozen and a half cargo-carrving vessels, all told, and 
several of these were without cargo. Naturally any far- 
reaching revival of the American merchant marine must 
be preceded by an extension of shipbuilding operations, 
and while the granting of subsidies will prove the best 
and most powerful impetus to such growth, it is indica 
tive of the fruitfulness of the field that marked progress 
has already been made in this direction 

Each succeeding month brings fresh evidence of the 
rapidity of this advance The recent establishment on 
the Delaware River, at a cost of several million dollars, 
of one of the most complete and most thoroughly up-to- 
date shipyards in the world; the project for another 
plant of large proportions in this same shipbuilding 
centre; the consummation of plans for gigantic ship- 
building plants at Norfolk, Va., and New Orleans, and 
the opening at New London, Conn., of an institution 
whose initial order is for the construction of the two 
largest vessels ever built in the world, are only a few of 


By Waldon Fawcett 
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the re-entra e into favor ol the salting sl p It wa 
the old-fashioned woode1 uling vessel, evolved by Ame! 
ica’s constructive genius and handled with the matchless 
venuity of Yankee seame1 vhich onmginally won tor 
the republic her w preg ible position at the head of 


the world’s maritime powel! With the passing of the 
woode1 valls the leading nation of the New World sud 
denly sank to comparative oblivion in so far as shipping 
evement was concerned, and now, oddly enough, just 
is the nation is on the point of regaining her old position 
by sheer force of those same qualifications which brought 
victory in the old days, the sailing craft in modified form 
emerges to serve as a stepping-stone to the old post ol 
superiority The six or seven masted wooden sailing 
ships designed of late vears for coal-carrving along the 
Atlantic coast and the 


Oil Compal \ and other corporations now send on mis 


great steel craft which the Standard 


sions half around the globe bear slight resemblance to 
the wind-propelled vessels of a century ago, but they 
ire playing an important part, nevertheless, in the inter 
national boat-building contest now in progress 

Great Britain has ever been the most formidable rival 
of the United States in the realm of the merchant marine, 
and she is likely to continue so for some time to come, 
despite the strides toward ascendeney being made by 
Germany Cromwell, who won for the United Kingdom 
the supremacy of the seas, had not been dead a decade 
when the shipping interests of his nation sounded a note 
ot warning against the maritime tendencies of the peopl 
living under its flag in the New World, and Sir Joshua 
Child, the shrewd chairman of the all powerful East In 
dia Company, actually confessed in an alarmist pamphlet 
that no greatel danget threatened the mother kingdom 
than the Increase ot shipping In he 4 American colonies. 
One of the foundation stones on which the early pros- 
perity of the American merchant marine was grounded 
was found in the fact that shipbuilding and the sea- 
faring life had a great fascination for the young men. 
Early in the eighteenth century the English shipbuilders 
complained loudly that their best workmen were prone 
to seek their fortunes in the New World. whereas the 
most capable young men in almost all the colonies, and 
particularly in New England, were seemingly drawn as 
bv a magnet to this fascinating life 

In colonial times the vessels built in America consisted 
mainly of two classes, brigs and schooners. For several 
years previous to the Revolutionary War there were con- 
structed every twelvemonth about four hundred vessels, 
the aggregate tonnage of which ranged from 20.000 to 
26,000 tons After the struggle for independence, how 
ever, American shipbuilding increased at such a tre- 
mendous rate as to cause fresh alarm in Great Britain 
Some idea of the extent of this activity may be gained 
from the fact that, whereas in 1790 the total tonnage of 
the United States did not reach half a million tons, it 
had jumped by the close of 1800 to about 670,000 tons. 
The fisheries of New England were, perhaps, the main 
factor in shipping development during the early days 
of the republic. 

In the period which followed the War of 1812, it ap- 
peared that it would be but a question of time—and prob- 


ably not a long time either hen Miss Columbia would 

iy ibsolute miustress of the sea is Holland and Great 

Britain had been before her, but when the century was 
' 

two-thirds spent there came a chang idden and unex- 


pected Many persons have been prone to attribute the 
defeat of the United Stat it this juncture in the rivalry 
ith Great Britain for the ocean trade to the fact that 
American shipbuilding clung to the construction of the 
clippers vhich had so long given them prowess on the 
seas, Whereas Great Britain quickly changed to steam 
power; but, in reality, it was the change in materials 
of construction and not of means of propulsion which 
vorked the havoc 

When the operations of ironclads in the Civil War 
disclosed the possibilities of metal ships it became apparent 
that shipping and shipbuilding mastery would go to the 
nation which had the greatest resources of iron and the 
best facilities for transforming this metal into material 
forthe hulls of vessels. In iron-making Great Britain was 
nearly a century in advance of the United States at that 
time, and the further fact that on this side of the Atlantic 
wood was plentiful while iron was very expensive made 
American shipbuilders still less inclined to make the 
change. The Civil War, too, worked incalculable harm 
to the American me rehant marine The depredations 
of Confederate privateers impelled American ship-owners 
to seek refuge under the British flag, and not only did 
much of this tonnage fail to return after peace had been 
restored, but the great accessions during the strife in 
America gave an impetus to British shipping and com- 
mercial interests generally which carried them forward 
at a surprising pact 

The revival of the American merchant marine may 
be said to date from early in the eighties, when Uncle 
Sam’s new navy had its inception. The most notable 
accomplishments in this direction have, however, occurred 
since 1890, in which year Great Britain was compelled 
to ste p down from the proud position which she had so 
long held, and the [ nited States took her place as the 
leading producer of iron and steel, the principal ship- 
building materials. How much ground the United States 
must fight to regain is perhaps best evidenced by a tew 
statistics, dry though they be In 1850 vessels of 272,000 
tons burden were added to the American merchant marine, 
while the additions to the British fleet footed up only 
134,000 tons, or less than half as much In 1898 the 
sritish additions reached the total of 710,000 tons, or 
upward of four times as much as the American gain for 
the year. However, the tide has turned In 1900 Amer- 
ican shipbuilders turned out vessels aggregating nearly 
394,000 tons, a tremendous gain over any year during 
the past quarter of a century, and, most gratifying of all, 
a less percentage of this new tonnage was sold to for- 
eigners than in any previous year 

a 

After all, the circumstance which augurs best for the 
development of the American merchant marine is found 
in the marvelous new aggressiveness of American inter- 
ests in international trade. This crusade for foreign mar- 
kets, coming directly on top of a tardy realization of the 
formidable character of American ‘shipbuilding competi- 
tion, has been sufficient to cause intense uneasiness 
abroad, and when supplemented by the heavy purchases 
of cargo-carrying craft engineered by J. P. Morgan and 
his associates, has produced in Great Britain a degree of 
consternation that is scarcely capable of portrayal. Even 
before Mr. Morgan made his purchases there were under 
foreign flags sixty-four vessels of 336,000 tons burden 
which are owned by American capital, and American 
ownership of foreign-built craft is simply another step 
in the direction of absolute American supremacy. 


College Girls in Vigorous Outdoor Sports 


HE WAVE of athletic interest which has swept over 
American colleges has reached its high-water mark 
at Smith. The enthusiasm has increased from year to 
year, until now each student has her favorite out-of-door 
sport, to which she is as devoted as the society girl is to 
dancing and dinner-giving. Some students haunt the 
golf course, others live on the tennis courts, and now Miss 
Applebee has introduced the English game of lawn hockey, 
which has already gained a firm footing in the affections 
of the athletes. 
The new requirement « 


f the physical culture depart- 
ment demands that all students not taking the regular 
gymnasium work shall pass in a report of four hours’ exer- 
cise a week. This has made exercise a necessity instead 
of a luxury, and has been the cause for reviving the walk- 
ing club. The club takes tramps on Saturday afternoons 
into the surrounding country If the students are in the 
mood for mountain-climbing, they equip themselves with 
short skirts, heavy boots, and warm sweaters, and ascend 
Mount Tom or Mount Holyoke, or take the trolley to Sun- 
derland and climb up to the Sugar Loaf Mountain House 
by a narrow path which rivals the Alps in steepness ; or if 
they are in a mood for exploration they may walk down 
to the Hockanum ferry, follow the river for several miles. 
and come home by train or trolley 

Unfortunately the river is not near enough the city to 
be accessible for boating, but a little lake on the campus, 


By Elisabeth Howard Westwood 


appropriately named Paradise from the beautiful woods 
surrounding it, furnishes opportunity for rowing and pad- 
dling. Many students own canoes, which are kept in the 
little boat-house on the shore, and glide up and down the 
lake like primeval settlers 

The tennis courts on the back campus are the scene of 
many a closely contested game, and at the time of the fall 
and spring tournaments the excitement runs high. In 
the spring comes the championship game, when the tennis 
champion of the college meets the winner of the spring 
tournament and plays for the best three out of five sets. 
This comes late in May, when the campus is looking its 
prettiest. The whole college turns out to see the contest; 
the faculty, guests from a distance, and even townspeople 
throng the back campus. Girls in pretty, light gowns 
serve ice-cream and sell score cards. Between the sets 
the players are borne off by their friends to a place of re- 
treat and have lemons and encouragement pressed upon 
them indiscriminately, and when the last game is over, the 
victor and the vanquished alike are congratulated, the 
victor because she did win and the vanquished because 
she did some “terribly good playing.” 

During the last year or so, golf has received its full 
share of attention. The golf course, situated about three 
miles from the town, is reached by a twenty minutes’ 
trolley ride. The links belong to the college and town 
together, thus affording opportunity for the students to 


meet some of the charming people for which Northampton 
is so noted, and the Wednesday and Saturday: afternoon 
teas in the pretty little club-house are considered delight- 
ful. In the fall, an interclass tournament is played by 
teams selected from each class. So, until the tournament 
is over, the course is frequented by indefatigable players. 
If a student has the first two hours in the morning free, she 
is quite apt to take an early car out and get in an hour or 
two’s practice on putting or cleek shots, or she may spend 
the time in the endeavor to drive the bunker on the fifth 
and the pool on the sixth, the desideratum of all players, 
but, alas, the accomplished feat of few. 

This year it has been a popular plan with the students 
to spend the afternoon playing and then stay at the club- 
house for supper. They get the obliging green-keeper to 
build a fire in the big fireplace, some one makes tea, and 
some one else makes toast in the big corn popper—an in- 
vention of the golf club. They sit around the fire and dis- 
cuss the merits of “their team” and the demerits of the 
others until the last chicken sandwich has disappeared 
and the olive bottle and cake plate are empty and the fire 
shows symptoms of an early death. Then they lock up 
their clubs, gather up their sweaters and tams, and rush 
for the ear. 

Lawn hockey has met with the approval of both facul- 
ty and students. The different houses, on and off the 
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GIRLS 


OUT FOR A ROW ON BEAUTIFUL PARADIS 


OUTDOOR ATHLETICS AT 
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REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT—ITS 
DISTINCT REFLECTION IN THE POTOMAC RIVER.— Rau. 
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BANGOR, ME., DELUGED BY AN ICY FLOOD—WRECKAGE 


ALONG THE PENOBSCOT RIVER BANKS.—4J. F. Gerrity & Co 


Alarming Prevalence of the Morphine Habit 


[N THEIR desperate efforts to free themselves from 

pain—pain that is sometimes mental, but more often 
purely physical—men and women have for many years 
resorted to the use of seductive and insidious narcotics 
not realizing the deadly power that lay hidden in the 
drugs until at last the realization came to them that they 
were slaves to a habit, a habit that was stronger than the 
will, that could not be shaken off So the drug habit 
came to be worse than a disease, and it seemed to 
offer no means of cure to scientific men, no source of 
relief to its unfortunate victims 

Few, aside from those whose work as scientists and 
physicians has taken them into a close association with 
this dire affliction, realize its extent. Simply as an in 
stance of the spread of the drug habit the fact is inter 
esting that in just one city of this country, a city with a 
population of 100,000 inhabitants, 80,000 ounces of mor 
phine are consumed every year. ‘The drug is sold usually 
in bottles containing one-eighth of an ounce, so that these 
100,000 people use 640,000 bottles of morphine every 
year, or more than six bottles apiece 

And this is only one instance. The prevalence of its 
use, the number of million bottles consumed every year 
by the American people, can only be guessed. It is 
something enormous. And in the face of this astounding 
prevalence of a deadly human affliction it is fortunate 
that scientific men have discovered a positive cure for 
the drug habit, a cure that is as certain as vaccination is 
a preventive for small-pox. It is doubly fortunate that 
these men organized the St. James Society for the purpose 
of manufacturing the cure which had been discovered and 
distributing it among the afflicted. Those who are most 
familiar with the morphine disease say that in most cases 
it is started by physicians, who give it to their patients as 
an antidote for pain. The frequent repetition of the dose 
creates within the patient a desire that soon becomes a 
craving. Finally, the patient learns to take the seductive 
soother without the aid of the physician. The patient 
has a hypodermic syringe of his own, or he takes the 
morphine in the form of pills, and beginning with a small 
amount he increases the quantity and the frequency of 
the doses as the deadly habit fastens itself more firmly 
upon him. 

Women as well as men are the victims—rich as well 
as poor. Only a few years ago a prominent German 
physician discovered the cure in a most peculiar way. 
He was at the time in charge of one of the insane-asylums 
of Germany. There the “fiends” of morphine, opium, or 
cocaine are given heroic treatment. They are confined 
in the asylums for the insane. By a strange contradiction 
the physician who was in charge of the asylum and was 
engaged in the treatment of those afflicted with the use of 
morphine was himself a morphine user, a slave to the 
habit. He set about to discover a remedy for himself 
and was successful in doing so. 

Later he contracted consumption and came to America 
He went to Colorado for his health, and dying there left 
the formula for his cure to a young comrade. It was 
through this man that the formula came into possession 
of the organizers of the St. James Society, who saw the 
opportunity of performing a public benefit. That was 
four years ago, and now the society has on its list 80,000 
persons who are receiving its treatment, who are being 
liberated from their bondage. 

The society distributes its treatment from its extensive 
quarters at Twenty-eighth Street and Broadway, in New 
York City. It sends out its cure by express. The growth 
of the society’s work is evidence in itself of the actual 
good which it accomplished. Much of the cure is sent 
abroad, especially, by a strange coincidence, to Germany, 
where its discovery was made. The principle of the cure 
is simple. The craving for morphine, opium, or cocaine 
is the result of an unnatural condition. The first bottle 
of medicine which the society gives its patient restores 
the natural balance of the system. 

Sometimes more than one bottle is required to do this 

depending on the condition of the patient. Then, when 
the natural physical balance is restored,a tonic is given 
to strengthen the forces of the body, and then the patient, 


being in a thoroughly natural and healthy state, has no 
desire for narcotics or stimulants. He is thoroughly 
normal, healthy, and happy. The St. James Society in 
doing this is dispelling one of the worst nightmares of the 
present time. OLIVER SHEDD. 

e 2 


Destructive Flood in Bangor, Me. 


EAVY RAINS and the great masses of ice in the 
Penobscot River combined to assail Bangor, Me., 
with the worst flood it has had for nearly sixty years. 
Che river did not freeze smoothly last winter. It was 
filled with what is called anchor ice, the river being frozen 
in some places through to its bed. Then the spring rains 
came and this ice began to move in the channel. In the 
evening of March 19th, a big ice jam ground its way down 
stream and stopped opposite the wharves, choking the 
channel, The water in the river backed up, overflowed 
the banks, and flooded the city of Bangor. There were 
scores of narrow escapes from drowning, bridges were 
swept away, many storehouses were destroyed with their 
contents, “and the whole river front was strewn with 
wreckage. The city lighting plant was drenched so that 
the town was in darkness. 


REECE has a royal playwright. He is Prince Nich- 

olas, the third son of King George, and two of his 

comedies, which are very witty, have been extremely 
successful. 
































THE FIRST STATUE OF PRESIDENT MC KINLEY—TO BE ERECTED AT 
MUSKEGON, MICH.—-MODELED BY CHARLES H. NIEHAUS. 
(Gorham Manufacturing Company.) 
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AN EASTER BRIDE. 
A NOTED GEORGIA BELLE ON HER RECENT WEDDING DAY.—Photox: 
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Interesting and Instructive Revelations 


Of Our Latest Census . 


i Noe FIGUR eB 1 t ‘ Is t t of L900 
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( itsice ol s y | rres px i gyure ror 
L8o0 ws 63.069.751 | ide | ret brought 
ren po] Q 21 per cent 
while betwee! ISSO and S90 Tt populate nereased 
25 per cent If to the above figure is added the Philip 
pine populatlo 6,961,339 Porto Rico 953,243, Guan 
900, and American Samou 6,100, it he seen that the 
United States and its depende es embrace 84,225,000 
peopl Chis makes the United States the fourth most 
populous natio! n the world: he three great em 
pires, the Chinese, British, and Russian empires excel it 

Between the various states, as between leading cities, 
there has always been a rivalry as to size The states 
ut the head now are New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois 
Ohio. and Missouri: those at the bottom (still arranged 
in order of size) are Hawaii, Arizona, Wyoming, Alabama 
and Nevada. The most rapid increase during the decade 
has been made by Oklahoma, which has gained 518.2 
per cent Idaho increased 88.6 per cent., and Montana 


North Dakota, and Arizona made splendid records Phe 


greatest increase made by any state in the preceding 
decade was 365.1 per cent by Washingtor Che most 
rapid increase ever made by a state or territory, since 
the first government census in 1790, was the record of 
Minnesota between 1850 and 1860, when 2,730.7 per cent 
was registered In absolute figures this was an Increase 


from 6,077 population in 1850 to 172,023 in 1860 and 
Minnesota moved up from thirty-sixth to thirtieth in 
rank as the result of its growth [he states making the 
smallest increase during the last ten years are Nebraska, 
Kansas, Vermont, Maine, and New Hampshire, while 
Nevada has decreased from 45,761 to 42,335 in popula- 
tion The average size of an American state or terri 
tory is now only a little short of a million and a half, or 
about the population of Kansas. 
a 
Since the beginning of census enumerations in 1790 
ths centre of population has been steadily moving west- 
ward. The fastest growing states have always been 
western states. Taking them in the chronological order the 
banner states have been Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan (twice), Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nevada, Dakota, 
Washington, and Oklahoma. The process of settling up 
the western frontier has been moving the centre of popu 
lation toward the interior of the continent. This Amer- 
ican pole, if we may call it such, was in 1790 planted 
on the “East Shore’’ of Maryland, across Chesapeake 
Bay from Baltimore. Since that time it has steadily 
moved westward, crossing Maryland, northern Virginia, 
West Virginia, and southern Ohio, and is now in southern 
Indiana about six miles southeast of Columbus. It has 
usually marched at the rate of about fifty miles every ten 
years. It was therefore considerable of a surprise when 
it was learned that the pole had only moved west fourteen 
miles during the last ten years. Indiana bids fair to be 
the central state of American population as Ohio is of 
manufacture and Kansas is of area 
The average density of population with us is now a 
trifle over 254 persons to the square mile, an increase 
from 21.2 of 1890. These densities are about what a 
prosperous agricultural section would contain. They are 
about the density of the region around Binghamton, or 
of the states of Vermont and New Hampshire. In 
making up the figure of the average density of the country 
the uninhabited stretches of the west are of course set 
off against the masses of population in the great eastern 
cities. The census office considers that less than two 
persons per square mile indicates unsettled area. There 
are a number of states and territories which do not 
reach this figure in their average density. They are 
Alaska, 0.1 persons per square mile; Nevada, 0.4; Wyo- 
ming, 0.9; Arizona, 1.1; New Mexico, 1.6; Montana, 1.7; 
and Idaho, 1.9. The regions with the greatest density 
are the District of Columbia with 4,645.3 persons per 
square mile, Rhode Island 407, Massachusetts 348, New 
Jersey 250.3, Connecticut 187.5, New York 152.6, and 
Pennsylvania 140.1 
The census shows that the tendency of the American 
people to concentrate in cities continues unabated. The 
proportion of the population living in cities of over 4,000 
inhabitants is 36.3 per cent. compared with 31.6 per cent. 
in 1890. Over one-half of the people of Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois live in cities of over 4,000 
inhabitants, while less than ten per cent. are found in 
such cities in North Carolina, North and South Dakota, 
Arkansas, Idaho, New Mexico, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
and Indian Territory. The census restricts the term 
“urban” to the population of places having 4,000 in- 
habitants or over. This is a reduction from the limit of 
the previous census, which was 8,000. Even this does 
not, however, fully represent the proportion of the popula- 
~. tion whose conditions of life are essentially urban as 
cCONestrasted with rural industrial pursuits and rural, social, 
church, 4rd school opportunities. If we turn our atten- 
tion to Nncorpvi-—..teqd towns and cities we find that in 


1900 there were 10,00-.9. such places and that they in- 


ided 35,849,516 persons, or 47.1 per cent. of the Ameri 
peop 

| gives a more idequat« idea of the value of asso 

' nd mn of successtu dustry in the age ol 

1 orporat the factory. the railroad, and the market 
| » less a degree does it show the necessity of associa 
t securing an adequate development of the powers 
of personality in the we of the me Wspaper, ol political 
parties ind of orgal ed social and philanthropi work 
Of the population living in incorporated places about 
one-half are in cities of over 25,000 inhabitants; the 
ther half are in smaller places Among the states in 
the Union, New York has the largest share of its people 
neorporated places; the proportion is 77.6 per cent 
New York City alone containing,47.3 per cent. of the 
tute’s inhabitants. Mississippi has the smallest pro 
portion of town and city population, with 14.7 per cent 
ind ought to be the promised land ot the town-site 
company Illinois has 930 incorporated places, while 
Nevada has but three If a list of incorporated places 


be made, arranging them in the order of thetr size, it 
will be found that towns and cities of certain sizes are 
more popular and numerous than others immediately 
above and below them in rank Urban centres of certain 
sizes seem to meet the requirements of our industry and 
to perform certain definite functions in respect. to the 
trade and industry of a region which places either larger 
or smaller are found either unnecessary or inadequate 


to perform lhe popular-sized places in this country are 


as follows, an example of each class being given 
S17 CLASS CITY 
Below 3,000 llage Weedsport, Hammmondsport, N. Y 
10,000 town Corning, N. Y., Melrose, Mass 
18,000 to 20,000 small city.. Amsterdam, N. Y 
3.009 to 25,000 Jackson, Mich 
28,000 to 29,000 medium Williamsport, Penn 
50,000 sized city Charleston, Utica 
80,000 Nashville 
100,000 ' ) Fall River 
160.000 to 170.000 . ¢ large city 7 Rochester 
280.000 to 290,000 |} small \ Detroit 
$50,000 metropolis j Cincinnati 
500,000 | Boston 


, metropolis 
1,000,000 and ove { 


i Chicago 


In this list one may distinguish, first, the village to 
which the tarmer draws his produce by wagon from a 
distance of five to eight miles, and from which he takes 
home groceries, agricultural implements, or a keg of 
beer under the seat. Next in rank is the small city 
with manutactures and some wholesale selling to the 
retail trade tor 25 miles around. “QOne-night stands” 
not yet neglecting the country population immediately 
about them, they trequently possess one or two concerns 
(founded thirty or forty vears ago by square-jawed New 
Englanders) selling goods in distant parts of the country 
\bove these places are the large cities with fully developed 
wholesale trade and manufactures in certain lines, doing 
a large transshipment and warehousing business, with 
strong banks and a market so highly developed that buy- 
ers come a couple of hundred miles to it, and outside 
manufactures, manufacturers and commercial institutions 
are constrained to maintain branch selling agencies there. 
Such places are centres of news and amusement as well 
as of goods. Finally, there is the great metropolis, with 
an infinite variety of manufactures; buyers from every- 
where, and a market where full lines may at all times be 
seen. There the styles are determined, and where the 
country’s surplus stocks are kept in reserve. There 
the manufacturers, with their branch offices and repos- 
itories, the wholesalers, commission merchants, jobbers, 
importers, and auction houses facilitate trade in every 
possible way. 

. 

Such cities have the advantage of through freight and 
the competition of carriers, custom houses and bonded 
warehouses, stock and produce exchanges, and clearing 
houses. ‘[o such centres millionaires move to establish 
a trust or find society of their class, and there the luxury 
trades are like the “eagles gathered together.’’ At these 
ganglia of the world’s telegraphic service the metropolitan 
newspaper is produced to hold the mirror to the world 
and make or spoil the reputation of authors, actors, and 
politicians. Every city is anxious to struggle into the 
class above it as an individual looks toward the social 
circle above him. Among the cities of over 50,000 which 
have increased very rapidly during the last decade may 
be mentioned New York, Los Angeles, St. Joseph, Port- 
land, Seattle, Toledo, Indianapolis, Memphis, Duluth, and 
Chicago. Three cities of this class have lost in popula- 
tion, namely, Omaha, Albany, and Troy. Only a slight 
increase has been achieved by Charleston, Nashville, 
tichmond, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, and Evansville. 

Turning to the reports which deal with the public 
health we find, as in previous years, that the results of 
statistical investigation are very much impaired and 
limited because of the incomplete and confused methods 
of registering diseases and deaths in different parts of the 
country. Those states where comparatively accurate 
records are kept furnish the main body of the material 
for the census. This “ registration area” indicated in 1900 
a death rate of 17.8 per thousand persons annually 
In 1890 the rate was 19.5. The country districts have 
normally a lower death rate than do the cities, but the 
improvement which has lowered the general death rate 
during the last decade has been made entirely in the 
cities. The rural districts examined in 1900 show a death 
rate of 15.4 while the cities average 18.6. Some of the 
cities possessing exceptionally low death rates are St. 


By Professor Edward D. Jones, of Michigan University 


Joseph 9.1, Portland 9.5, St. Paul 9.7, Minne ipolis LO.8 


Seattle 11.1, Tacoma, Madisor Wis ind Superior each 
with 11.3 (pple ton. Wis 11.6, Lineoln and Glove rsville 
each with 11.8, Manchester, N. H., 11.9, Bay City. Mieh 
12.7, and Ann Arbor, Micl vith 12.8. High death rates 
are recorded Shreveport 15.5, Natchez 39.7. Charleston 
37.5, Savannah 34.3, Jacksonville 29. Key West 28.4. and 
Leadville 28.2 
The « iuses of a given number of deaths differ col 

siderably between cities in the United States If we look 
for typical places in different sections of the country, each 
having had in 1900 about the same number of deaths. we 


shall find Allegheny, Penn., with 2,385 deaths, Atlanta. 


Ga., with 2,387, and Denver with 2,484. Comparing the 
causes of deaths in these three citic we find Alleghe ny to 
have been particularly afflicted with diphthe ria, typhoid, 
rheumatism, cancer, bronchitis, and pneumonia. Atlanta 


was precminent among the three for malaria, diarrhcea 
paralysis, croup, and brain diseases Denver was high 
in consumption alcoholism, rheumatism, and cancer, In 
the eleventh census there were maps showing the regions 
where any given disease was unusually prevalent Infor 
mation of this sort has not yet been published by the 
twelfth census lo the general population of the United 
States the most dangerous diseases are found to be con- 
sumption, pneumonia, heart disease diarrhoeal diseases, 
diseases of the kidneys typhoid lever, cancer, and apo- 
ple X\ Females, in addition to being afflicted with 
numerous maladies peculiar i 


their sex, are specially 
subject to measles, diphtheria whooping cough, influenza, 
bronchitis, dysentery, se pticwemia, obesity, anwmia, peri- 
tonitis, and cancer It is easy to account for the fact 
that a greater number of men than women die from the 
effects of alcholism, lead poisoning, accidents, and in- 
juries. Although women get more burns and scalds they 
are almost entirely exempt from suicide, gunshot wounds, 
and railroad accidents 
a 

The numerical relation of the sexes remains exactly 
the same as it was in 1890, that is, out of every 1,000 
persons 512 are males, 488 females. There are a number 
of states having more female than male inhabitants 
such are New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. States 
about evenly divided are New Jersey and Connecticut. 
It will be observed that the section indicated above 
covers a strip of country one state in depth along the 
major portion of our Atlantic seaboard. As we pass west 
from this belt we find the male sex predominant, and in- 
creasingly so the farther west we go, until in such states 
as Wyoming and Montana there are 629 and 616 males 
respectively in every 1,000 of the general population. In 
Hawaii 69 per cent. of the population are males and in 
Alaska 72 per cent. 

The proportion of foreign born in the United States 
has declined from 14.8 per cent. in 1890 to 13.7 in 1900. 
Phere are 10,460,000 foreign-born persons in the country, 
however—over a million more than in 1890. The per- 
centage of foreign born has increased in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Indian Territory, and Oklahoma. In the 
last ten years the total population has increased 21 per 
cent. Those elements of the population which have in- 
creased more rapidly than this are the native born (22.5%), 
including the native-born white (23.37), and the Japan- 
ese 497.2 per cent. The elements which have increased 
less rapidly than the average are negroes (18.1%), the 
foreign born (12.4%), the Indian (a decrease of 2.5%), 
and the Chinese (a decrease of 6.19%). 

In the last decade the number of immigrants coming 
to us was very considerably less than we received in the 
previous ten years, and the quality of it was much altered. 
To show the significance of the changed source and charac- 
ter of our immigration it may be said that in the decade 
1860-1870 over 90 per cent. of the foreigners coming to 
our shores were from the British Isles, Scandinavia, and 
Canada, while Austria, Italy, and Russia together sent 
us but one per cent. The last ten years has shown only 
40 per cent. of our immigrants from the first mentioned 
countries, while Austria, Italy, and Russia supplied us 
with 50 per cent. This modern stream of humanity is 
from countries where the standard of life is low, and it 
comes to us unacquainted with our language and unac- 
customed to our industrial methods, our political freedom 
and representative form of government. It is therefore 
a clannish population because so different from the main 
body of the people into which it is injected. It makes 
headway and changes in location with difficulty, always 
tending to remain compacted where first established. 
This is strikingly shown by the fact that of the 3,700,000 
foreigners arriving here in the last ten years 80 per cent. 
have settled in the North Atlantic states. The fine old 
rhetorical flourish regarding the oppressed of all countries 
coming here to take up farms in the virgin forest and 
fertile prairies of our West is now completely out of date. 
They rather come here to compact themselves in the slums 
of Atlantic port cities, following the trades of the vender, 
sweater, and padrone, or at best they distribute them- 
selves to the mining regions of Pennsylvania and the 
factory towns of New England. 

Nearly eleven per cent. of all males twenty-one years 
of age and over are illiterate. The class with the best 
standing, in this matter,.is the native white population 

Continued on page 327. 
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WILD WESTERN 


Knife-throwing as a Fine Art. 


HE MANY stories and articles that have been written 


concerning the life of the cowboy generally give 
us the impression that it is one of continual excitement 
and full of adventure. In the wild-west shows we see 


him with a six-shooter in each hand, a long knife in his 
belt, and death in his eyes. Or we 
upon the hurricane deck of an untamed bronco, or 
fighting his born enemy, the Indian. So it was, no 
doubt, before civilization had come to that part of the 
country to which his occupation took him, where he 
was never from an Indian attack, and hardly a 
day without a brush with cattle thieves, a 
stampede, or something of an equally exciting nature. 
But with the coming of. the railroad, the 
fence, the establishing of courts of justice, forts and 
agencies, the building of stockyards and cattle cars, 
the romantic life of the cowboy began to disappear. 
Living as he has, is it to be wondered at that this 
more quiet life should at times monotonous; 
that unconquerable desire for adventure, in which he 
had been schooled, should send him to the nearest town, 
there to create excitement should there be none to 
satisfy this desire ? Sometimes these visits brought death 
and destruction to the inhabitants; but usually he satis- 
fied himself with making some tenderfoot dance, or he 
himself would be the entertainer and give exhibitions 
of his skill with the rope, knife, and gun—such as tying 
aman hand and foot while standing several feet from 
him, or, placing a chalk-mark on the door of the feed 
barn, would, with wonderful accuracy, throw his knife 
at it while-riding by at full speed. 
that the cowboy, the Indian, and 
the buffalo, all peculiar to America, will soon be things 
of the past. WILLIAM CLARKE. 
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It is safe to say 


College Girls in Vigorous Outdoor Sports. 
Continued from page 322. 

campus, have formed teams for playing twice a week, and 
the campus is never without students carrying most formi- 
dable-looking hockey-sticks, with their team colors very 
much in evidence, as they wend their way toward the 
hockey field. If, however, you should ask the college 
what sport they love best, they would rise in a body and 
declare, “ Basket-ball”’; and, if you were of an investigat- 
ine turn of mind and should ask why, they would proba- 

sure you that they had never themselves discovered, 


COWBOYS IN A 


KNIFE-THROWING 


but that they would rather play basket-ball than do any- 
thing else they know—except study; and if you should 
intimate that you had heard this game pronounced as 
somewhat rough and dangerous, they would look upon you 
with pity and ask you to come to the next Saturday after- 
noon game and to judge for yourself. If you went, you 
would probably come away wondering if it wouldn’t be 
possible for you to go to college yourself and “make” 
your class team. 

Interclass games are played every Wednesday and Sat- 
urday afternoon, but the one championship game, that 
between the sophomores and freshmen, comes just be- 
fore the Easter vacation. ‘There is no event in the year, 
athletic, social, or dramatic, which elicits such wild en- 
thusiasm from faculty and students alike. The gymna- 
sium is decorated in the class colors and emblems, the 
students wave banners and sing class songs composed for 
the occasion. The players talk rather nervously to very 
important-looking coaches, the ushers in white gowns and 
formidable-looking wands escort the faculty across the 
floor to their reserved seats, there is a constant clicking of 
cameras, and at last the umpire’s whistle, which puts the 
ball in play. To be sure, the sophomores generally win, 
but that in no way detracts from the excitement, which 
reaches its climax by the referee’s announcement of the 
score, when the college turns out for an evening of celebra- 
tion, not very wild or dangerous excitement, to be sure, 
but the kind a girl’s college enjoys. 


Interesting and Instructive 
Revelations of Our New Census. 


Continued from preceding page 
of foreign parents. This class is almost entirely in the 
northeastern part of the country, where the school system 
is best developed; it shows but two per cent. of illit- 
eracy. The worst class (except the Indian) is the negro 
population, with 47.3 per cent. of illiteracy. Persons 
unable to read and write still exceed twenty per cent. of 
the total adult male population in the states of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Alaska. In most of these states 
over one-half of the negroes are illiterate. In view of 
the disenfranchisement of the illiterate negro in many of 
the above states it will be of interest to add the percentage 
of illiteracy among the adult native white population. — It 


is as follows: Virginia 12.5 per cent., North Carolina 19, 


CONTEST. 





Drawn by William Clarke 


South Carolina 12.6, Georgia 12.1, Florida 8.6, Alabama 
14.2, Mississippi 8.4, Louisiana 20.3, Arkansas 10.8, 
Tennessee 14.5, New Mexico 24.5, Arizona 3.3, Alaska 0.5. 
With the exception of the last two these figures run about 
the same as the illiteracy of negroes living in the northern 
states. 

rhe principal facts about the population thus far made 
public by the census bureau may be summarized in com- 
pact form as follows: 


Population, 76,303,387 (increase of 21% 
Centre of population moved 14 miles west 
Density of population, 25.5 per square mile 


City population (4,000%and over), 36.3% 
Population of incorporated places, 47.1% 
General death rate, 17.8 per 1,000 (was 19.5). 


Rural death rate, 15.4 per 1,000 

Urban death rate, 18.6 per 1,000 

Males, 51.2% of population 

Foreign born, 13.7% of population (were 14.8%). 
Illiteracy, 10.9% of adult male population 
Illiteracy of adult male negroes, 47.3% 

Negroes, 11.6% of population (were 11.9%) 


WHEN President Roosevelt wishes to express a particu- 
larly high opinion of a man he is very apt to call him a 
“corker.”’ The other day the wife of a very prominent 
financier was presented to Mr. Roosevelt. “ 1 am delighted 
to meet you,” said the President. “I know your husband 
very well. He’s a corker.’”’ The woman was perplexed 
and a little troubled at the strange word, and she asked 
her husband when she reached home what the President 
meant by calling him a “corker.” But the expression 
on her husband’s face immediately drove away the wife’s 
anxiety 
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If You Feel Irritable 


Take Horsrorp’s Actp PHOSPHATE. 
Ir makes a refreshing, cooling beverage, and is an in- 
Vigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 


Baby’s Diary. 


A unique and handsome publication wherein to record 
the important events in baby’s life has just been issued 
by Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 71 Hudson St., New 


York. It is not given away, but is sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 
e © 
Tue tonic that is a tonic — Abbott’s, the Original 


Angostura Bitters. At gre ers’ and druggists’. 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE FINE HARBOR OF ST. THOMAS-—-X INDICATES WHERE 


~ 


HOUSE (MARKED X) IN WHICH ALEXANDER HAMILTON, FIRST SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, SPENT HIS YOUTH, CHRISTIANSTED, 
ST. CROIX ISLAND. 


COUNTRY ROAD SHADED BY TROPICAL VEGETATION 


ON ST. CROIX ISLAND. WOMEN SELLING VEGETABLES IN THE MARKET-PLACE 0: 


BIRD S-EYE VIEW OF TOWN AND HARBOR OF ST. THOMAS.— Harvie Brothers. A LANE SHADED BY BEAUTIFUL COCOANUT-PALMS. 


WHERE THE UNITED STATES FLAG IS TO)}F 


HARBORS, TOWNS, AND LIFE IN THE BEAUTIFUL DANISH WEST INDIES, WHICH T 
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X INDICATES WHERE THE UNITED STATES FLAG IS TO BE RAISED.— Hardie Brothers. 
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THE PICTURESQUE POST-OFFICE AT CHRISTIANSTED. 


: NATIVES HERDING CATTLE NEAR A ST. THOMAS 
THE MARKET-PLACE OF FREDERICKSTED, ST. CROIX ISLAND. VILLAGE. 


THE OLD RUINED TOWER OF BLACKBEARD, A FAMOUS PIRATE. NATIVES CARRYING COAL TO A DOCK. 


TO, FLY OVER AMERICA’S NEWEST POSSESSIONS. 


. WHICH THE UNITED STATES HAS JUST PURCHASED FOR FOUR AND A HALF MILLIONS. 
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GEVERAI MONTHS < een had 
he pro 1 Alan f f s t merriest 
i g e sang . 
> da 
s ‘ | 
tt t IsseHn ad i r 
until y rh ~ 
Ala id s | i lered those 
days i ist ftortu md ‘ is Inv erting the « d 
bare homestead t i daint st for his pretty bird 
of a bride, whe Oi I s old noolmates, some years 
Alan’s senior, suddenly appears Greenacre. and 
greatly to Kathleen's dis; sure accepted 
Alan’s invitation to sta a te ada t m. but cor 
tinued to be his guest for severa ay 
He and Alan were frequently see strolling down the 
street together, talking very irnest Alans face wearing 
at one time a look of doubt and uncertainty, and at al 
other one of resolute determinatior That was closely 
followed by an air of buovaney and delight 
Kathleen watched him through his various moods, long 
ing, though she scarcely knew why, to warn him 
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By Florence Francis See") ) 
TWO CHAPTERS CHAPTER II1.—Conclusion. <> 
Raising himself on tiptoe he gave a quick, eager look his arrival in Bostor where though he left no stone 
around the cozy little room It was unoccupied, and inturned, not a gleam of success rewarded his efforts! 
Alan's eves rested longingly on each familiar object (As his remaining money was rapidly going he tried to 
Che bright fire blazing cheerily in the broad fireplace find something to do, but when one after another, on 
the ttle rocker drawn up before it with an open book being told that he is a stranger, shook his head doubt 
ts seat. showing tl it some one Kathleen, perhaps fully and said he guessed there wasn’t any vacancy just 
ind Alan’s heart gave a great bound), had just left it ther Alan realized what his foolish mistake had cost 
Che old clock, ticking peacefully in the corner, as it had h 
ticked through all the long months of his absence the He was finally reduced to almost actual want, yet he 
hitth ise of flowers on the centre table ill, all as he had ke pt bravely on. the memory of Kathleen bringing him 
SCC] t so many times in the happy davs gone by fresh courage with every disappointment. How con- 
Ah! How much had come into his life since he last stantly she was in his thoughts as day after day he tramped 
looked around that little room and he remembered the up al d down the crooked littl strects, and how he longed 
dav his school friend had come to visit him, and how for some word from her, vet he felt he could not bring 
he had listened to the glowing account of what a man himself to write to her! The knowledge of his repeated 
might become in a big city “Tt would be wicked for failure would only give her pain, and he felt he had already 


him to bury himself and his pretty bride in a tiny village 
like Greenacre,” his friend had declared. He was not treat 
ing her right, and he could never expect her to be happy 
with him shut out from all the pleasures she might other 


Wise enjoy. 








against his friend, toward whom, from the br 


ginning, she had felt a secret dislike and mis 
trust However as \la was so happy she 
shrank from sowing the seed of suspicion in his 
sweet, sunny nature ind final trusting that 
his love for her would prove a shield against 
anv harmful influence, she began her work on 
the soft white musli hi is to be the crow! 
ing glory of her labor—her wedding-gow and 
when Alan came to her one evening with an air ol 
mvstery in his voice and manner she tned not to 
be anxious He did not seem ready to confide 
in her and she deemed it wiser not to question 
him. 
a 

Several weeks passed and Alan’s friend de- 
parted as suddenly as he had come At first 
Kathleen felt only a sense of relief, but when, a 


few davs later, Alan was seized with a fit of rest 
lessness her fears were quickly reawakened 

It was so unlike Alan’s bright, sunny nature 
to worry or be anXious He had never looked 
upon life from its serious side, and while his 
father’s death had brought deep sorrow to his 
young life, it had so soon been followed by the 
joy of having won Kathleen for his own, that it 
had failed in the mission for which sorrow seems 
intended, that of developing and strengthening 
the deeper side of the human soul, and the 
shadow had passed over Alan’s head, leaving the 
sunlight almost as bright as before 

Now, however, an unexpected change occurred, 
and in place of the glad, boyish smile was a trou- 
bled, anxious look, ill befitting his young face, 
while the deep gray eyes, which, in their steady, 
trustful gaze, betokened a heart as tree from 
suspicion as that of a child, became Sunken 
and lifeless. 

What could it mean? 
vain for some explanation to the strange un 


Kathleen sought in 


known barrier which was slowly creeping in 
between herself and Alan, and seemed threat- 
ening to destroy the happiness of both 

With her hand full of June roses she entered 
the little family sitting-room one morning, and 
going to the table for a vase, her eyes fell on a 








note, addressed to her in Alan’s familiar hand 
She dropped the flowers and with trembling fin 
gers unfolded the slip of paper, and her face 





caused her too much of that 

Now and then a few days’ work brought him enough 
money to keep him from starvation, but nothing which 
offered any hope for the future His health finally began 
to give way, and he was so weakened from lack of food 
that he realized he would soon be unfitted for 
work of any kind, and at length, completely 
disheartened, he turned his face toward home 

home and Kathleen! No, no, that could 
never be; but he would steal under the window 
of the little sitting-room, where he and she had 
spent SO many happy evenings together, and 
then—but he did not finish the thought 

a 

How long he stood there he did not know, 
but he was finally startled from his painful rev- 
erie by the opening of a door and Kathleen 
She was all in white, and 
\lan saw that her pretty figure had lost its 


entered the room 


roundness and the roses had faded from her 
cheeks. 

He held his breath as he looked at her, and 
bit his lips to keep back the ery of pain and 
longing. Then with a moan he turned and crept 
away 

Keeping well in the shadow of the trees, he 
gained the road Here he paused Where 
should he go next? In what corner of all 
the wide universe could he claim shelter? 

The clock on the old town hall struck 
eleven. Alan mechanically counted each stroke 
as it fell on the still night air. 

“Just the hour that father died,’ he mused 
sadly, as the last faint echo died away. 

Suddenly he started up—the little house on 
the hill road! He had completely forgotten it 
until now That at least remained to him, and 
he was not as entirely homeless as he had felt 
himself to be but a moment before. 

There it stood, alone and deserted, the 
front porch almost hidden by a rank growth of 
weeds, and as Alan opened the old gate, which 
creaked dismally, he shuddered and was tempted 
to turn back—back to what? No; he would go 
on and penetrate the mystery of his father’s 
strange command, 

a 

The stars shed sufficient light to enable him 
to find the old well, and stooping down he felt 
around for the promised key. Ugh! his hand 
touched something soft and cold. It was only 
a toad, but Alan had a sickening feeling creep 
over him as the slimy creature slid out from 
under his fingers. It was some moments before 
he found the key, but he finally heard it clink 














grew very white as she hastily read the few 
lines it contained. 
_ 

Alan had gone away—to Boston—on impor- 
tant business and hoped to return soon—but he was not 
sure. Then came a few words begging her to be true to 
him, and assuring her of his unchanging love, and the note 
ended with a promise to “let her know something defi 
nite as soon as he possibly could.” 

Kathleen put her hand on the table to steady herself, 
but the words seemed to swim before her eves 

Unclasping the little gold heart she pressed it passion- 
ately to her lips and fell, unconscious, to the floor. 

Month after month went by and Kathleen waited in 
vain for the promised word from Alan 

Never for one moment did she believe him faithless. 
however; never would she allow a word against him to 
be spoken in her presence, and if her laugh lacked its old- 
time lightness, and her eyes, once so full of girlish fun, 
now looked at one through a veil of hidden sorrow, she 
breathed no word of complaint, not even to the tender 
mother who watched her as only a mother can watch and 
sympathize with a suffering child 

“ Alan was away on business.”’ 
would she give. 

* * * ‘ x * ” 


No other explanation 


Nearly a year elapsed, when late one night a solitary 
figure might have been seen stealing softly beneath a win- 
dow on the lower floor of Kathleen’s little home. 

His face was white and drawn, and the veins stood out 
prominently on his forehead His clothes were tattered 
and shabby, and his shoes gave evidence of long and rough 
use. 

It was Alan von Bruntt! 


* DIRECTLY IN FRONT OF HIM, SUSPENDED FROM AN IRON HOOK IN THE 


HUNG A ROPE, AND UNDER IT A CHAIR HAD BEEN PLACED.” 
Drawn by Ralph Taylor Shuitz. 


“ Not expect her to be happy with him!” Alan had 
turned very white at that suggestion. Was his father’s 
wretched experience to be his own? ‘To be sure, he knew 
that Kathleen loved him, but was it not possible for her 
to change, as his friend predicted, if she found her life 
dull and uninteresting? 

Then came the unfolding of a scheme whereby” Alan 
might double or even treble his fortune. That would 
mean a fine house in Boston, over which Kathleen should 
preside in dainty gowns of silk, and she would have a little 
horse of her very own to ride. The investment was all 
so safe, too, his friend assured him, at the same time 
offering to take Alan’s money back with him and forward 
the securities within a week, thereby saving Alan trouble 
and annoyance. ‘There, however, Alan hesitated, for 
the sum his friend named represented nearly his entire 
fortune, and, unworldly though he was, he had some mis- 
givings. 

Still, the warning that he could not expect Kathleen 
to be happy with him rang in his ears. A chance remark 
of hers had settled matters. 

“T wish I could live in Boston,” she said, little dream- 
ing what her words would mean. “Will you take me 
there sometime, Alan?” 

Then had followed those dreadful weeks of waiting, 
when the truth cruelly dawned on Alan’s too trusting 
nature, and his determination to go to Boston and find, 
if possible, the man whom he was forced to believe had 
robbed him. How well he recalled the long ride in the 
old stage-coach, and the fruitless search which followed 


CEILING, 


against a stone, and seizing it he stood with it 
in his hand, almost dreading to go on to the 
lonely little brick house dimly outlined against 
the night. 

The lock had rusted, and it was with some difficulty 
that Alan foreed it to yield to his pressure. A damp, 
musty odor met his nostrils as the door swung slowly 
open, and a cobweb brushed against his face as he stepped 
into the narrow hall. <A bird, disturbed in its slumbers, 
gave a faint cry, and in one of the near-by trees an owl 
uttered a mournful hoot. 

Closing the door behind him, he drew from his pocket 
a little tinder-box and struck a light. Here, before him, 
was the door his father had mentioned, and he laid his 
hand reluctantly upon the old latch. It, too, required 
some force to open, and then Alan found himself at the 
foot of a narrow flight of stairs. Going up, with his light 
carefully shielded by his hand, he looked about him. 
With a sharp cry, which echoed through the empty 
rooms, he started back. Directly in front of him, sus- 
pended from an iron hook in the ceiling, hung a rope, 
and under it a chair had been placed. 

a 

Alan drew his hand across his eyes as if to dispel what 
seemed to him must be only a vision, but no; there it 
stood, grimly suggestive in the light of his little candle. 

“Oh, father!” he moaned, “this surely can’t be your 
wish—and yet it is all as you told me, all except this. 
Kathleen, Kathleen, what will you say when you hear? 
Will you remember the man who loved you so truly, or 
the coward who feared to face the consequences of his 
own mistake?” 

His own mistake! Ah, how bitter had been its results, 


Continued on page 339, 
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AMELIA BINGHAM, 
THE TALENTED PLAYER WHO HAS MET WITH GREAT SUCCESS IN HER 
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IsIng ot ¢ 
the title but the 
framework of 
Chaucer's Inu 
itable ind 
mortal erea 
tion for his 
latest volume ol 
stories. For 


aside from these 

















obvious ind id 





mitted resem 


MAURICE HEWLETT, WHO WROTI ~ THE 
NEW CANTERBURY TALES.” 


| lances, there is 
nothing in Mr 
Hewlett’s “ New Canterbury Tales” (Macmillan) that is 
not the product of his own remarkable genius, as original, 
virile, and engagiaeg as though the author trod a way 
which none had ever passed before As the writer justly 
observes in his prologue the jolly party that set out 
from the Tabard Inn “were not the only pilgrims to woo 
the Canterburv way with stories, nor was 
theirs the only road by which to seek the 


About the Newest 
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By L. A. Maynard 


CTASH of the Dut novelist ti Take t for granted that 
his means a volume of sketches from real life But it is 
nothing of the k nd It is simply ibundle of some twelve 
hort stories about women who have had no other re ilm 
f existence than the imagination of the write Lhe 
stories have a cosmopolitan sweep characters and there 
no scener\ he first is an inconclusive tale of a German 
Duchess Eleanor, who has married a_ pig-headed duke 
ho leads her a narro\ ind unhappy life and— that 
ill 

Che second is conclusive It is about a Mrs. Russell 

n English lady who neglects her worthv husband and 
their dear children to give her time to numerous charities 
imong which is the Pickaninny Sauce Company organized 
vy the bishop of the Caribbee Tslands, the product of 
vhich s expected not only to re volutionize British break 


fast tables but also vield a fund sufficient to build a church 


1 everv island of the South Pacific Mrs. Russell's 


absorption in these things is suddenly and painfully miter 
rupted by the discovery that her husband has found 
the solace and companionship he craves in the society of 
other women: but she has sense enough to see that her 
sins have been greater than his, and not onlv forgives her 
husband but tries tomake amends for her past, as a dutiful 
wife should Another story has to do chiefly with the 
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with the typograph- 
ical, artistic, and li*- 
erary charms of the 
popular m wazines of 
the day, combining 
the practical, the 
utilitarian, and the 
wsthetic in the most 





attractive and de- 
lightful) proportions. 
lo read it is to make 

















one feel that he aaa 





Wes t T ~ 
os it to himself some oF CHAUCER, AUTHOR OF THE 


and his family, if he ORIGINAL “ CANTERBURY TALES.” 


has one, to take the 
first train out of town and buy a few acres somewhere 
on which to grow strawberries. lettuce. tulips, potatoes, 
lilacs, and other sweet and wholesome things which dear 
mother earth has been waiting patiently all these years 
to throw into his lap at the price only of a little work, 
which he can hire some one else to do. 
a 
HE LATE William C. Gray. editor of The Inte rior, 
of Chicago, was a unique, many-sided man, strong in 
his likes as in his dislikes, and given to speaking his mind 


in the columns of his religious weekly with 





refreshing vigor and directness, although 





“ Head of Thomas.” And at least in the 





matter of roads neither Chaucer nor any a 


one else “ may engross the market Mr. 
Hewlett set a fashion for himself, too, in his 
“ Forest Lovers,’ which gives him a better 
warrant, perhaps, than any living writer 
to boldly venture on a brand-new set of 
Canterbury legends. 

And so we have some five or six of 


them—“ The Scrivener’s Tale,” “ Dan 
Costard’s Tale,”” “The Shipman’s Tale,” 
“The Prioress’s Tale”—and others, all | 


steeped in a spirit of mediwval romance, 
chivalry, and adventure, with gallant 
knights and lovely damsels, saints and 
sinners, mixed up in all manner of thrilling 
situations and desperate enterprises after 
the fashion of the days of old. We dare 
believe that Chaucer himself could not 
have related the loving history of Peridore 
and Paravail in more charming fashion 
than it is told as from the mouth of the 
valiant Dan Costard, nor that he could 
have bettered “the discourse” of the 
Shipman when it came his turn with the 
story of “The Cast of the Apple.’”” And 
there is this advantage, too, in these new 
Canterbury tales, that they are “ reported 
in the common speech of us all,”’ needing 
no glossary nor any voluminous supple- 
ment to interpret their quaintness and 
beauty for any one vho can read the 
plainest of plain English. 
a 





T WOULD be highly interesting to read 

the opinion of Dr. F. F. Furnivall, the 
highest of living authorities on Chaucer, 
as to the merits of Mr. Hewlett’s perform- 
ance. Dr. Furnivall has a kindly and 
sympathetic feeling for young writers, 
although all his life has been devoted to 
the exploitation of the old. He is the 
founder of the Early English Text So- 
ciety, the Chaucer, the Ballad, the New 
Shakespeare, the Wyclif, the Browning, 








WN sometimes In a manner which his dignified 
religious contemporari Ss re garde d as some- 


what indecorous and “slangy.’”’ Never- 
theless, he always managed to make his 
paper bright, readable, and entertaining, 
which is more than can be said of a good 
many of the aforesaid contemporaries, and 
his arrows seldom failed to hit the right 
mark, even though they were not always 
of the polished kind. Life under the 
open sky and in forest solitudes was a 
passion with Dr. Gray, and for many 
continuous vears he did not fail in each 
to spend a long season camping out in 
some wilderness of the great Northwest in 
close and loving communion with nature 
in its wildest aspects. The partial fruit- 
age of these davs of peace and happiness 
appeared in articles contributed each 
year to The Interior under the general 
heading of “Camp Fire Musings,’’ signed 
simply W. C. G. Since Dr. Gray’s death 
a selection of these letters or messages 
have been collected into a volume pub- 
lished by the Fleming H. Revell Company. 
The “ Musings” range over a great variety 
of topies—social, religious, humanitarian 
—and many yield to no classification. 
For example, in one on “Our Wav of 
Living” Dr. Gray tilts a lance of Car- 
lylean sharpness against the shams, arti- 
ficialities, and “unwholesome customs, 
wants, and ambitions” of wealthy men 
and women in our modern society. The 
life they lead he declares to be “ terres- 
trial hell all the way through.”’ He closes 
this with a characteristic plea for more 
outdoor life, country homes, and greater 
simplicity. In another excerpt he dwells 
on the delights and satisfactions of vaca- 
tions, closing with this bit of advice: 
“More quietly delightful and yet as 
health-giving is an outing of tent-camp- 
ing, easily accessible and small of expense. 
Better, however, is a log eabin and a 














and the Shelley societies. He has also 





camp fire in some locality chosen for its 





taken a special interest in trying to bring 
more light and joy into the lives of London 
shopgirls, among whom he is known under 
the affectionate title of “Old Thames,”’ and he is one 
of the founders of the Working Men’s College. Dr. Furni- 
vall has won deserved fame for himself in quite another 
direction, that of an enthusiast in outdoor sports. To 
him belongs the credit of introducing sculls instead of 
oars in boating crews of fours and eights. He has been 
a familiar figure for many years at boating contests in 
England, and although now past his seventy-fifth birth- 
day, may often be seen sculling a party of young people 
on the Thames. The reputation which Dr. Furnivall 
enjoys as the founder of literary societies was neatly hit 
off by Andrew Lang in a poem read at the inauguration 
of the Shelley Society several years ago and which was 
afterward published in the London Saturday Review. 
In it occurred the following lines: 


“Why do not you, who start so many things, 
Societies for poets live and dead, 
Why do not you a new communion found 
Shelley Society might be the name 
Where men might worry over Shelley’s bones?” 
“By Jove! I will; he was my father’s friend,” 
Said Furnivall, and lo! the thing was done. 
_ 
E HAVE had something to say recently about am- 
biguous and deceptive book titles, but we have 
seen nothing of the kind more misleading than the “Some 
Women I Have Known” of Maarten Maartens’s latest 
book. (D. Appleton & Co.) Of course every one except 
those already well acquainted with the literary idiosyn- 


ROBERT BRIDGES (“ DROCH”), AUTHOR OF 





fortunes of Mademoiselle Claire Sausseron, a lovely Swiss 
maiden, another with John, “a Dutehwoman,” and the 
last with Annette de Viroflay, a gentlewoman of France. 
All these stories have that grace and lightness of manner 
and charm of style characteristi¢ of all the writings of 
J. M. W. vander Poorten Schwartz, which is the real 
name of “Maarten Maartens,”’ and which evervbody 
ought to be thankful he does not use for literary pur- 
poses 


HILE TO many observant and experienced eyes it 
seemed as if the field of periodical literature in 

this country was already more than filled, the publishing 
firm of Doubleday, Page & Co. have demonstrated anew 
in their two monthlies, “ The World’s Work” and “ Coun- 
try Life in America,” that there is always room at the 
top in this business, as well as in every other, and that all 
things are possible to an enterprising, energetic, and 
progressive spirit, backed by brains and practical ex- 
perience. So it has come to pass that both of these 
periodicals have won their way already into the esteem 
of the reading public and gained the success which their 
real and intrinsic merits richly deserve. The later comer 
of the two, “Country Life in America,” is unique in its 
way and delightful in every artistic and literary sense. 
It comes at the right time to help along the “ back-to- 
nature”? tendencies of the day and to meet the need 
which that tendency has created. It unites the best 
features of the older horticultural farm and stock journals 


‘BRAMBLE BRAE.”—(Carrington. 


waters, wilderness, and beauty. Such out- 
ings are supposed to be appropriate only 
for men, but women should go. More 
than men they need to break the monotony of life squarely 
off, and make wood-nymphs of themselves. Whoever 
heard of a Diana suffering from nervous. prostration, or 
a naiad sending a satyr post-haste for Hippocrates?” 
v 
OBERT BRIDGES, for many years known to the 
readers of Life as “Droch.”’ and the associate ed- 
itor of Seribner’s Magazine from its foundation, has col- 
lected his poems into a volume called “ Bramble Brae.” 
His verse has often appeared in the leading magazines, and 
his work has shown him to be the possessor of a very at- 
tractive vein of serious sentiment as well as a deli- 
cate sense of humor. Mr. Bridges is a Princeton man. 


’ 


WE HAVE never been particularly attracted to Max 

Pemberton, although we tried hard to fall into the 
urrent fashion when his “Carden of Swords” was the 
talk ofthe hour. But as to his latest novel, “ The Giant’s 
Gate (Stokes), we feel differently ; it seems to us that there 
are certain excellent qualities in this work which we have 
notnoted in Mr. Pemberton’s writings hitherto. It has 
dramatic force, for one thing, and a finer characterization 
than that of Kathleen one does not often come across in 
modern stories. With modern Paris supplying most of 
the actors and the best part of the scenery, the drama 
enacted in these pages is certainly full of taking situations 
and adventurous incidents and deserves to have a success- 
ful run in publie favor. 
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EASTER MORNING. 
BOUQUET OF FLOWERS SET 


BEFORE A PAINTING. 

















A LITTLE 
, ~ hy 7 8 EASTER BUD. 
5 e - inton Schatzel, 
\ 4 Binghamton, N. Y, 
Charles W. Simmons, 
Vinneapolis 4 . ” 
inneapon (PRIZE-WINNER.) WONDER WHICH ONE LAID IT!"—L. E. Oftutt, Memphis, Tenn 
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\/ “AN EASTER SURPRISE.”—L. E. Offutt, Memphis, Tenn. 
































BUNNY AND THE EGG. 
L. BE. Offutt, Memphis, Tenn. 





AN AUCTION AT EASTER TIME.—D. D. Pittenger, Cayuga, N 


A NEST OF RABBITS. 
Howard Peck, New York, 
OUR SPECIAL EASTER AMATEUR CONTEST—TENNESSEE 


WINS. 
PICTURESQUE CONCEPTIONS OF THINGS EMBLEMATIC OF THE BEAUTIFUL SPRING FESTIVAL, 
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BUSY BROKERS PLAYING PING-PONG IN A WALL-STREET OFFICE 


AFTER THE 





RUSH OF THE DAY'S TRADING.—JDunn. 


Ping Pong-Its Origin and How To Play It 
=> = = 


By George E 


HE G AME of Ping Pong has become so popular in the 
United States that we now hear of Ping Pong tourna- 
ments and Ping Pong associations: on Broadway there is 
a little Japanese store where the game 1s plaved and sold, 
and the store is called the Ping Pagoda At first, 
played almost entirely in the home, the game has even 
invaded the precincts of stern business. At several of the 
offices of Wall Street brokers, Ping Pong tables have been 
put in; and after the heat of the day’s trading, in the lull 
of the late afternoon, the young brokers have some excit- 
ing games with the rackets and little ball. 
Ping Pong is not difficult to trace. It is nothing but 
our dear old table tennis of a decade or more ago with a 


> 
Pong 


title which seems to have become popular with the faddists. 
Possibly the wealth and culture of two worlds would never 
have condescended to become so much interested in table 
tennis, but Ping Pong seems to convey some thing more 
than the game we knew so well so many years ago. Men 
and women play the game, and in some of the contests 
decided in England it is said that fabulous sums of money 
have changed hands upon a particular contest. 

But as Ping Pong is so much talked about for the mo- 
ment, it might not be out of place to explain briefly how 
the game 1s played. The implements are packed in neat 
boxes and can be purchased at any of the sporting-goods 
stores at anything from $2.50 to $50 a set. A $10 set will 
probably give as much satisfaction as one costing triple 
that amount. It is simply lawn tennis adapted to playing 
indoors upon a dining-room table with the cloth removed. 
The ball is of specially prepared elastic, instead of the India 
rubber ball used in lawn tennis. <A table about seven or 
nine feet long and half as wide makes a good place for the 
playing of the game, the cloth of course being removed. 
The height of the net should be from five to seven inches. 
The lower it is, the more difficult the strokes can be made 
to return. Warming the battledores before the fire will 
improve their elasticity. Either two or four competitors 
can play in a game; if four, it must be partners. In all 
other respects, except that in such cramped quarters no 
volleying can be allowed, it is the same as lawn tennis. 
Some of the experts have fitted up special tables in the 
clubs and gymnasiums and play the game upon really 
scientific lines, volleying. 
become particularly popular with golfers, who have not 
had many the North this winter to visit the 
links, as it provides them with the exercise they find them- 
selves so badly in need of. One game was played in New 
York the other evening between two pairs, men and 
women. All were expert lawn-tennis players and the 
battle was a royal one from start 
appeals especially to women 


even allowing The game has 


chances In 


to finish. The game 

One hears much nowadays about the introduction of 
new games in sports, but when the veteran sits down and 
thinks it over calmly, and brushes away the cobwebs of 
forgetfulness, he will find as a general thing that it is 
simply an old friend in a new dress and a revarnished title. 
People in New York speak of hockey as a new sport, yet it 
has been played for many years in England and in Canada. 
It was developed from shinny, which is as old as the 
hills. tounders was baseball originally, although some 
of the veteran critics deny this and say that the national 
game of ‘the States” came from town ball. 


7 


HE POPULARITY of hockey and the increase in the 
number of rinks throughout the country speak well for 
the future of this spectacular and hustling game. A plant 


4 


. Stackhouse 


for the making of artificial ice costs from $50,000 to $300, 
000, and yet all the 


good return for the 


said to be making 
The ice 


a quarter inches in 


present rinks are 


money invested on the rinks 


is, On an average, about and 


thickness \ 


one 


new surface is frozen three times each day, 
as most rinks have a morning, afternoon, and even- 


ing session Che rinks are not flooded, as popularly sup- 
posed, but are scraped between each session and then 
sprinkled from a hose with hot water 
freezes much than 
— 

HE GENERAL interest displayed in every quarter, 
the and athletic clubs, 
points to another positive revival in enthusiasm for ama- 
teur sport all along the line 


Che heated water 


more readily would cold water 


and especially in colleges 

rhe signs are trustworthy 
and positive, and I cannot remember when the indications 
were more encouraging than they are to-day. Every 
healthy mind and will rejoice that this is 
so, for healthful outdoor sports, pastimes and recreations 


robust body 
More candidates are out for 
all branches of sport, at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Penn- 
svivania, Cornell, Columbia, and at other seats of learning, 
than has been the case in several years. This applies to 
track athletics, rowing, tennis, golf, football, 
trap shooting, and other branches of outdoor sport popular 
at the different universities. At Columbia, whose track 
team won recently the intercollegiate relay race so hand- 
somely from Yale and Pennsylvania, the interest in ath- 
leties is than several years. Erne 
Hjertsberg, the ex-amateur champion runner, is in charge 
of the track men at Columbia, and he anticipates putting 
a fine team in the field the coming season. 


are bound to do immense good. 


baseball, 


more general for 


The Drama. 


¢¢ ROLDIERS OF FORTUNE,” Augustus Thomas’s 
dramatization of a popular novel, has been brought 
out at the Savoy with considerable success. Robert Ede- 
son is the star, not a great one, but well adapted to 
the character he portrays. He has the support of an ex- 
cellent company, and the entertainment is decidedly 
pleasing. The dialogue is vigorous and at times_ witty, 
and the scenery is all that could be desired. It is a 
melodrama with plausible plot and some intensely inter- 
esting situations. Harry Harwood, Edwin Brandt, Ira 
\. Hards, Marie Dericksen, and Gretchen Lyons do effect- 
ive work. 
s 
Rural plays, which always have a fascination for city 
theatre-goers, are still in vogue, and this is attested by 
the success which has attended the production of the new 
rustic melodrama, “Sky Farm,” at the Garrick. It is 
the production of Edward E. Kidder and is presented by 
a company selected with great care. Frank Losee per- 
sonates the villain with commendable force, Edwin Holt is 
the dignified clergyman, and William T. Hodge an amiable 
lover. Mr. Hodge has done very clever eccentric work 
and in nothing has he appeared to greater advantage than 
in “Sky Farm.” He furnishes the best comedy element 
in it, and it is too bad that he has not more to do with the 
performance. Others who deserve a word of praise include 
Charles Crosby, Frederick Truesdale, Caroline Keeler, 
Sarah MeVicker, and Jessie Busley. 
os 
The Children’s Theatre, at the Carnegie Lyceum, fur- 
nishes delightful entertainment for the young folks, includ- 


A CLOSE 


GAME OF BOWLING—-A FAVORITE 


Phelan, 


WINTER RECREATION. 


ing some of the very young, and withal the plays point a 
moral. Recently “ The W ashing- 
ton’s Boyhood” was brought out in a very pleasant way, 
much to the delight of the little Master Webb 
Roem, who has returned in better form than ever, had 
a warm welcome. 


True Story of (George 


folks 


a 


The new things of the period include “ The Diplomat,” 
at the Madison Square Theatre, Miss Martha Morton’s 
comedy, in which William Collier takes the leading part, 
and “The Belle of Broadway,” in the new vaudeville at 
the New York Winter Garden. Attractions that run on 
are Mrs. Leslie Carter, at the Criterion, with seats sold 
weeks ahead; the tuneful Lulu Glaser in “ Dolly Varden,” 
at the Herald Square; Francis Wilson in “ The Toreador,” 


at the Knickerbocker; the gorgeous spectacle of “ The 
Sleeping Beauty and the Beast,” at the Broadway; 


“The Twin Sister” at the Empire; Kvyrle Bellew in his 
strenuous performance at Wallack’s; “ Under Two Flags,” 
at the Academy, and “ Foxy Grandpa,” at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre. 

—_ 

The first anniversary of the establishment of the F. F. 
Proctor Big Stock Company at his various New York 
theatres is shortly to be fittingly observed. This enter- 
prising and successful manager has found his new depart- 
ure most successful, and his chain of theatres is recognized 
as the home of the brightest little comedies and the best 
of the vaudeville numbers. Ladies and children 
always sure to find attractive features at Proctor’s. 


are 


_ 


If the statement is true that Frank Worthing was 
retired by Miss Amelia Bingham from her company, at 
the rehearsal of “A Modern Magdalen,’’ because he did 
not speak loudly enough, no one but himself is to blame. 
One of the general complaints of theatre-goers, especially 
on first nights, is their inability to distinguish the lines 
of the actors. This is a serious matter when 
seated in the middle or rear of the house. 
annoying because it is unnecessary. If all managers 
would take the same trouble that Miss Binghain has 
taken at her rehearsal to ascertain if the voices of the 
players can be clearly heard throughout the house, some 
performances would be much more popular. Mr. Henry 
E. Dixey, who succeeds Mr. Worthing, speaks clearly 
and with a distinct enunciation. 
a good one all around. 


one 18 


It is the more 


The change is probably 
JASON. 
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i} HEN ELI WHITNEY in 
-—s 1794 invented the cotton 
‘eee gin, it marked the beginning 
| THE INDIA CHURKA, OR of a new epoch in Americar 
| SECOND KNOWN GIN, industry He p! oduced a 
——— — machine which separated with 
great rapidity the seed from the cotton fibre Cotton 
immediately became one of the important products of 
the United States But now another cry has arisen 
It is for better cotton; and a new invention has already 
begun to answer that erv The “saw gin,” which 
the Whitney invention was called, although it worked 


with rapidity, ruined the fibre of the best product of the 


‘otton fields It tore and cut and mutilated the 


sk nde I 


threads lhe demand growing stronger for better quality 
of cotton, the ginners even returned to the old primitive 


methods of separating seed from cotton in order to secure 
perfect lint, substantially the same principle as that used 


thousands otf years ago. Another interesting fact about 
this latest invention in the cotton industry is that it 


applies some of the same principles that were used in 
ancient times, the 
rhis new invention, which, strangely enough, was 
contrived by u former banker, marks another epoch in 
the cotton business, just as a new period was begun by 
the invention of Eli Whitney, more than 100 years ago. 

In the history of the great cotton industry there are 
five distinct 


while accomplishing speed at same 


time 


stages. The first was the primitive stage, 
when the seed was picked from the cotton by women 


who used their two hands and a rude contrivance of stone. 





The second was like a clothes-wringer with one roller 
. revolving. The third 
[ invention was simi- 
lar, excepting that 

| two rollers were 
turned by a _ crank 

instead of one. Then 


Whitney’s 
Ww hich, on 


came Eh 
invention 
account of Its speed 
in performance of 
work, revolutionized 





the cotton industry. 
But this “saw gin,” 
as it was called, 
ruined the co@ton 
fibre, and the demand 
arose for a machine 
which would gin cot- 
ton rapidly without 
crushing its fibres 
This demand is sup- 
plied by the invention 
of J. E. Cheesman. 








| THE FIRST KNOWN GIN. 











Cotton 


A Marvelous New Invention . . By Oliver Sheda 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Ss 


In order to appreciate the source of the demand for 


a new cotton gin, it is necessarv to know something of 
the quality of cotton fibre itself Each single thread of 
cotton is a long, silkv, exquisitely slender tube Rach 
hbre being hollow the walls are easily crushed This, of 
course, weakens the fibres, and thread made of thet s 
consequently not so strong as that made of whole and 
sound fibres And cloth made of thread of broken fibres 
Is not so fine as that made of cotton that is good and 
whok It all seems small and almost trivial, but in per 
lection in the beginning makes imperfection when the 
cotton cloth is finished and on sale in the stores There 
fore cotton-mills have eried loudly for better cotton and 
they are willing to pay better prices for it lo satisfy 
this demand the ginners saw that for the best cotton the 
“saw gin’’ must be abandoned This gin contained a 
series of rapidly revolving cireular saws which liter 
ally tore the cotton seed from the lint and then carried 
the latter past revolving brushes which caught it and 
swept it from the revolving saws During this violent 
process the delicate fibres were ripped and broken and 


crushed rhe necessity of new methods became urgent 
a 

It appears that cotton was known in Persia 800 vears 

Arabs sold 


was found in India, 
too, and it was ginned, the seed and fibre separated, by 


B.C. It was raised, also, ages agoin Egypt. The 
it in the market in ancient times It 


the women Che ginner sat on a low stool before a flat 
stone. She rolled a long round stone or roller of iron 
over the flat stone, using her feet to turn the roller. 
With one hand she put the rough cotton under the stone 
and with the other she threw the seeds out in front, 
occasionally using one hand to pull the clean fibre from 
the roller and throw it in a heap at her side. The 
method was very crude, and one woman accomplished 


but little during a day, but the correct principle was used 
then. Cotton frictional 
between two smooth surfaces having no sharp teeth or 


even was cleaned by contact 


cutting edges to tear or break the fibre And this same 
principle has been applied by Mr. Cheesman in a most 
ingenious and effective manner. His machine is very 
simple. Chere are three parts which operate directly 


There is a 
blade with 
Operating in connection with this are strip 
broad dull blades, which come nearly in contact 
with the roller and the fixed blade. A: the cotton is fed 
automatically into the machine it is caught up by the 
roller, to which it adheres, while the movable blade re- 
moves the seed 


is fed into the machine. 
long roller which runs close to a 
blunt edge. 


on the cotton as if 


Stationary 


pers 


The cotton, free from all seeds and trash, 
comes away in a broad sheet like newspapers from a press. 
On one side of the machine, while the seeds cleanedentirely 
from fibre 


fall into a long trough, on the other side the 


machine works with the rapidity of a little engine, engag- 


Ginned 














} 

” | 

ing but two horse power and | 

doing it ork gent] By the 

use of a rl f blunt res | 

called the stripper sve THE IMPROVED INDIA 
an ell ptic al motion t hy , | CHURKA, OR THIRD 
tha acitnilinn aaleie ainliiaads: vai FP | KNOWN GIN. 
vithout injuring the hire ~ 

Neither does it break the seeds, which are very valuable 
commercially for cotton-seed and olive oils 

he invention is owned and controlled by the Chees- 
man Cotton Gin Company, of 76 William Street, New 
York City The con pany sells its machine only to the 
United States government which has adopted it lor ex- 
periments in cotton in the Plant Industry Department. 

J. E. Cheesman, the inventor as a bank cashier in 
Cleveland, O., when he became interested in cotton pro- 
duction and saw the value of a gin that would produce 
better cotton He employed a mechanic and began work 
on the new machine. That was four years ago, and it 
is only recently that his machine has been perfected. 
He has already put se veral of them in operation in the 
cotton districts of Georgia and Florida. The machine is 
especially useful in ginning long-fibre cotton, great quanti- 
ties of which are made in | gvypt as we ll as in the United 
States. It is this sort of cotton that suffered most under 
the old “saw gin” method 
=~ 














CHEESMAN COTTON GIN, THE NEWEST INVENTION. 














The Supply of Ministers. 
WO STATEMENTS, apparently irreconcilable, have 
lately been made by high authorities in the sphere 
of religious life and thought with reference to candidates 
for the ministry. President Moore, of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, at the recent meeting of the National 
Council of Congregationalists, complained that “ fewer 
men than before, in 
who seek fields of 


ever proportion to the number 
Christian are en 
tering into the ministry.” He said that many of those 
applying for the theological seminaries 
are turned away because they “have not the mental 
training or capacity to warrant their the 


other usefulness, 
admission to 


entering 


ministry.” A recent article in the London Saturday 
Review declares that a similar state of things exists 


in the Church of England. On the other hand, the com- 
plaint has frequently been heard during the past few 
years that the ministerial profession is over-crowded, 
that the supply of pastors in the field greatly exceeds the 
demand. 

A writer in The Interior, the Presbyterian organ 
of the West, is the latest to express this view. He 
says that if a pastor, receiving a salary of $800 or $1,000, 
is dismissed to-day, a hundred men are ready to take 
his place. The denominations, it is should 
be willing to acknowledge that they have trained a 
larger number of than be respectably 
supported, and should cut o the aid indis- 
criminately offered to young men, excepting those who 
may be willing to go to the foreign field. Paradox- 
ical as it may seem at first glance, both of these aver- 
ments, as to the supply of ministers, are doubtless 
truth. 

In a further utterance on the same subject, Presi- 
dent Moore, of Andover, cleared up the apparent con- 
tradiction, in a measure, by saying that candidates for 
the ministry, refused at the seminaries as unfitted 
and unworthy, often found their into the pro- 
fession “over the heads” of the regular examini 
authorities. In other words, the situation would seer 
to be that, while fewer men of the right stamp are 
entering the ministry than in other days, the profession 
has an overplus of the inefficient and incompetent. 
Accepting the latter view as the correct one, the situa- 
tion is certainly one that calls for the serious at- 
tention of all who are interested in the progress of 
religion. 

The time never was when the best interests of the 
churches demanded as high a type of men in the pul- 


asserted, 


ministers ean 


now so 


based on 


way 


pits as they do to day. 
with as much of that 
as they were in times past, a_ spirit 


Clergymen are not now regarded 
reverential and awesome spirit 
which set them 
quite apart from men in all other professions and call 
ings, and gave them authority—not 
for the best 
concerned, 


always exercised 
of thought 
The minister of to-day stands more nearly 


ends, as far as freedom was 
on a basis of equality with his people and with men 
of other professions, and is judged by the same stand- 
ards. Whatever he lost by this 
down process in lessened reverence for his calling he has 


may have leveling 


more than made up by the increased respect which he 


commands among his when he is a_ sincere. 


people 
straightforward, open-minded righteous 


real 


preacher of 


ness, a man among men. 


Candor, originality, fearlessness of utterance, and a 


high standard of true manliness are among the chief 
requirements of the ministry in this practical age. 
Cant, pious affectation, mere sanctimoniousness, are 


more quickly discerned and more heartily despised than 
in other days, when they were sometimes used to cloak 
the shortcomings of ignorant, bigoted, and superficial 
men. The that the cares most to 
hear to-day who deliver their message in 
clear, simple, and understandable terms with the force 
all-around, 


preachers world 


are those 
honest, straightforward, 
Of such preachers the supply is not 
time to 


behind it of an 
manly character. 
now too great, nor is it ever likely to be in 
come. 


Whiskey from Watermelons. 


T IS not easy to determine, off hand, just the kind of 
| feelings we ought to have over a special dispatch 
from Baltimore to the New York Tribune, announcing 
that a company has been formed in that city, and incor 
porated under a New Jersey charter, for the manufacture 
The formula for this whiskey 
was told, by a Virginia doctdr, a 
act which looks suspicious on the face of it, for it has 
en generally understood for ages past that a conspiracy 


of watermelon whiskey. 


discovered, we are 


« ists between doctors and watermelons, with conse 
qu nees dire to small boys and sometimes to other in 
noe nt people. The additional information is given that 
this whiskey will be made from the ripe fruit in sum 
mer nd the seeds in winter, so that this new beverage 
may e “on tap” the year round. As to our feelings 


about this, we may say that, as abstemious persons with 


“ 


Neal 
to regard the news with painful apprehensions ; 


a slight leaning toward Dowisn, we are disposed 
whereas, 
as advocates of home industry, especially in the South, 
we view the situation with mingled emotions of joy and 
hope. It is very clear that if Georgia watermelons, for 
example, can be converted into whiskey, a business boom 
will strike that part of the country which will 


make the Texas oil industry pale in the comparison. As 


soon 


to the results of this discovery upon the colored race, 
and incidentally to that is a situation 
which we shrink from contemplating at present. 


a few other races, 


* e 


How To Send .Money by Mail. 


M' IST PEOPLE do not seem to know that the best way of 

sending coin by mail is to paste the coin to the letter 
paper. If inserted loose it is hable to break the envelope, 
and to get stamps is not always an easy matter. Com- 
parative safety of transmission is had by pasting the coin 
to the letter paper 


Coffee Took It. 


Ropsrep THE Doctor or His CUNNING. 

“T was compelled to drink some Java coffee yesterday 
morning and suffered so much from its effects that I feel 
like writing vou at once 

I am 61 years old and for a great many years have been 
a coffee drinker. My nerves finally got into a terrible con- 
dition and for about two vears I suffered with sinking 
spells and was so nervous that it seemed as though I could 
hardly live My heart would 
stop and my kidneys gave me no end of trouble. 


I suffered untold agonies. 


* About six months ago I gave up coffee for good and be- 
Postum I knowing that it 
properly made by being sufficiently boiled, and I prefer a 
cup of rich Postum to Java, Mocha, or any other coffee 


gan using insisted on was 


* My sinking spells have left me, my head gives me no 


trouble 
fact, I feel a great change in my whole body 
} 


comtort to be 


now, the kidneys are greatly improved, and, in 
It issucha 
well ngain 

“ T know a physician in San Antonio who had become 
hand trembled 
so badly that he could not hold a lancet, or take a 
splinter out, and could scarcely hold anything in his hand. 
Finally he quit coffee and began using Postum. Now the 
doctor’s nervousness is all gone and he is in good health.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


so nervous from the use of coffee that his 
even 
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IDAHO GOLD MINING 
COMPANY 
Capital . . . «+ « « $150,000 
Has paid dividends for five years. $875,000 ore 
in sight. Grinds out gold daily Will increase ten 
times as soon as lower tunnel is completed 
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A Splendid Business Opportunity 


WNERS of valuable gold-mining property 
and first-class granite-quarries in North 
Carolina wish to organize a stock company for 
their development. Will retain a large inter- 
est. Parties having capital or wishing further 
information can address +‘ North 
care of Jasper, LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 
Avenue, New York. 


Carolina,” 
110 Fifth 
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over” in the U.S. should 7 


1 secure one of our beautifully 
engraved ** Buell Hampton ” Annuals. SENT 
FREE. Write to-day before supply is exh: 

Address, FORBES & CO. 
Publishers, P.O. Box 1478, Boston, Mass. 
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AREFUL Investors will find the 
shares of Yuma Consolidated Mines 


and Mill Co. the safest, surest dividend- 


paying securities offered in America. 
Full particulars by addressing CHARLES 
C. WoopworTH, 69 Wall St., New York. 





Which is the more valuable, vour life, 
or your goods and chattels? The latter you 
are sure to insure; that which gains them, 


your life—well you didn’t think of it that | 


way. 
Penn Mvrvat LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


H. C. Fahnestock, Ne 


NOTICE This department is intended for the 
nformation of the regular readers of Lrstir’s 
WEPKLY No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden 
tially Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con 
nected with Wall Street interests Subscribers to 
Lesur’s Werekty at the home office, at regular 
subscription namely, $4 per annum, are 
placed on a preferred list, which entitles them, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph 


rates, 


STOCKHOLDERS in corporations are 

just beginning to wake up to the fact 
that they are partners in the concerns in 
which they are shareholders, and are there- 
fore entitled to have something to say re- 
garding the conduct and management of 
affairs The magnates in financial circles 
who have been running things, in some in- 
stances with a high hand, have been able to 
do so rot because they owned a majority 
of the curities of the they 
have manipulated, but because they have 


companies 


been able to secure the proxies of thought- 
less stockholders 
them. 


asking for 
I know one man of wealth and in- 


simply by 


fluence who never 
body ‘ 


gives a proxy to any- 
He either attends the annual meet- 
ings himself or keeps his proxy for the use 
of a friend who will represent him. 

The ingenious scheme devised by the 
managers of the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way Company of New York, to turn over 
the possession of the property to a securities 
holding exclu- 
sively by themselves, and to give the pres- 
ent stockholders of the Metropolitan only 
a guaranteed dividend, is being vigorously 


company, owned almost 


opposed by a number of shareholders, who 
have employed counsel and who propose 
to stand on their rights. The scheme 
would enable them to forever control the 
Metropolitan and would cut out the share- 
holders from having any say in the man- 
By-and by the public will 
learn to distrust Wall Street manipulators 


agement. 


who have made themselves enormously 
wealthy by schemes that their shrewd 
lawyers have originated. 


Every stockholder in a_ corporation 
should remember that he has as mich right 
to take part in the annual meeting of the 
stockholders as any one else, and that it is 
his privilege to ask all the questions he 
wishes to, regarding the management of 
the concern, its income, and its outgo. At 
the recent meeting of the American Ice 
Company a large number of stockholders 
was present, and it is only fair to say that 
every question asked of President Schoon- 
maker was promptly and _ satisfactorily 
answered. On the other hand, at the meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Osceola Cop- 
per Company, at Boston, recently, the 
stockholders who were not in the ring were 
pretty sharply sat down upon, the presid- 
ing officer finally declaring, with brutal 
frankness, that he had a majority of the 
proxies, and, “ By Heaven!’ he would use 
it. These proxies were no doubt given to 
him in large part by confidine stockhold- 
ers, who had the pleasure of being slapped 
in the face for their courtesy. This em- 
phasizes my statement that stockholders, 
if they cannot attend the annual meetings, 
should keep their proxies themselves. 
The time has come for the public to de- 
mand publicity, not only regarding the 
earnings of industrials, but also of all other 
corporations that sell their shares. And 
the time has also come for the organization 
of a stockholders’ protective association, 
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INDUSTRIALS 


of any kind before sending for full particulars 


regarding UNITED STATES STEEL CO 
Address 


WM. M. PALMER, 


| 74 Wall Street, - + + + + New York. 





made up of minority holders in various 


enterprises, and the employment of counsel 
and accountants and any other helpers 
necessary to secure for the minority op- 
portunities for defense 
against manipulators of great corporations 
Such an organization would also enable the 


protection and 


minority, in any emergency, to take prompt 
and aggressive action to defend their inter- 
ests If the membership were large, it 
would involve comparatively little expense, 
and in a single action the result would be 
worth all the cost 

We have. from time to time, had revela- 
tions in the proceedings of the courts of the 
enormous fortunes that manipulators of 
industrial and other enterprises have made 
out of the too-confiding public. In the 
recent suit against Mr. Gates 
ing fact 


, the astonish- 
was disclosed that $26,000,000 of 
the stock of the Wire 
which had, apparently, been issued to be 


(mer.can 


given away or distributed as 2 bonus, could | 


not be traced to anybody 
the constituent 


This is one of 
companies of the Steel 
Trust, and the revelations emphasize all 
that I have said regarding the treme: dous 
amount of water that was injected into this 
enterprise in the course of its organization 
It is not to be wondered at that it needs 
$50,000,000 more to improve its properties 
and proposes to ask the preferred stock- 
holders, not only to give up two per cent. 
of the annual dividends to which @ey are 
entitled, and which are cumulative, but also 
to put up more of their good money te buy 
some of the proposed new issue of $200,- 
000,000 of bonds, which will be a lien on the 
property ahead of their preferred stock. 
“W..” Texarkana 
ag es 


continues 
“nD 99 


lexas 
Louis 
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Advise me if difficulty 


Woodbury, N. Y The 
financial rating 
“T J. 8..” Brooklyn Check received You 
are on my preferred list (1) Yes 
“Q.,” Belfast, Me Can only 
response to inquiries. No charge 
“J...” South Lyon, Mich Cannot tell till I 
have seen its report, which I have sent for 
oe My Lynn, Mass I do not regard National 
Carbon preferred as strictly an investment stock. 
*P_.”’ Charleston, 8. ¢ Subscription received 
You are on the preferred list and first mail 
Hold 
“7 


party has no 


telegraph in 


G. 8.,”’ Condersport, Penn 
absolutely certain 
speculating on your own hook 

“B.,” Zanesville, O.: 1 would not sacrifice my 
American Ice preferred. The last report shows 
that the dividends were earned twice over 

‘“*F..” Troy, N A stock sells ‘‘ex-dividend” 
after the books have closed and until the dividend 
has been paid rhen the stock sells with the divi- 
dend on 

“R..” Winthrop, Mass.: I do not believe in it 
Your inquiry regarding life insurance should be 
addressed to Hermit, Lestir’s WeeKLy, and not 
to Jasper 


No plan is 


Westfield, Mass.: I cannot advise the 
purchase of the stock of the Laramie, Hahns Peak 
& Pacific Railway Company until I have made 
further inquires regarding it. 
““W. T..” New York: Subscribers to Lestir’s 
Weekty, at the home office, at regular rates, 
four dollars per annum, are placed on my preferred 
list, entitling them, in emergencies, to answers by 
mail or telegraph. 
“—H.,” Jefferson, O.: The Black Diamond Cop- 
per Mine Company has excellent copper mining 
prospects in Arizona. which are being rapidly 
developed. The company appears to have no 
debt and promises to pay dividends when its 
smelter is in running order Whether these prom- 
ises will be kept or not, I cannot say 
“C.." Chattanooga: (1) You eannot hold me 
responsible for anything but my own column, and 
that responsibility I never shirk I know nothing 
regarding anything else in the paper. (2) If you 
are seeking investment, buy something that pays 
dividends or interest, or, better yet, buy something 
which is about to go on a dividend or interest- 
bearing basis. (3) The nature of the article must 
have disclosed its relations to the business office 
“S$... Dresden, O.: The annual report of the 
American Ice showed a surplus of only $600,000 
as against $900,000 a year ago. This was regarded 
as an indication that the dividends on the common 
might be reduced or abandoned. Hence the de- 
chine in both the common and, sympathetically, 
the preferred, although there was subsequently a 
recovery in both. I regard the preferred as cheap 
The common continues to be a speculation, as I 
have always classed it 
_ “Ll. W. H.,” New York: (1) If stock is cut 
in two, it means a reduction by one-half in the 
number of shares you hold 
means a corresponding increase in the value. (2) A 
great manv are holding United © ates Steel com- 
mon, bought at higher than : market prices, 
and are only waiting for a ance to get out 
I hesitate to advise the sac fice of the shares, 
though I cannot believe tk.t this enormously 
inflated concern can pay divid nds on all the water 
in it. The reduction or par age of dividends on 
the common would give the wares a severe shock. 
(3) Fisk & Robinson, 36 ¥ sssau Street, have an 
excellent rating 


Continued on « »posite page. 


Trust, | 


I think you can do better by 


Usually, this also | 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE 





Our Book, 


‘“‘A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its Markets,’’ 

as well as fluctuation 

reports, issued to persons 

interested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York Produce Exchanges, 
44-46 Broadway, New York. 
Established 1865. 





‘§ OUR “RED” LETTER 


mailed upon application. It’s free, and con- 


1 
1 
tains gilt-edged advice and 


information, Our 
Own private wire system, 


E. F. ROWLAND & CO. 
| Suite 26 32 Broadway, New York 


Avrrep M. Lamar 


BANKER. 
Member N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
Main Offices: The Exchange Bldg., 60 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York j 39 East 42d Street. 
Branches | 12 East 23d Street. 
Brooklyn Office: Temple bar Building, 
Cor. Court and Joralemon Sts. 
Orders executed for investment or on safe margin in 
STOCKS, GRAIN AND COTTON. 
Government and other high-grade bonds bought and sold. 
To prospective customers, we will mail upon request a copy of 
“ILLUSTRATED VALUES OF 
ECURITIES AND COMMODITIES.” 
t shows at a giance the trend ot prices. 
Also write for our daily Market Facts. 


J.L. McLean & Co., 


Consolidated Stock Exchange, N. Y. 
Members |New York Produce Exchange. 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain and Investments. 


435 Chestnut St., 85 Devonshire St., 
Philadelphia. Boston. 


Main Office, 25 BROAD ST., WN. Y. 
City BRANCHES: 
BROADWAY, COR. SPRING ST. 
640 MADISON AVENUE, NEAR sotu ST. 
Orders executed for Investment or Margin. Daily 
arket Letter on Application. 











MONTHLY DIVIDENDS 


are paid regularly by the 


Ohio & California 
Refining Oil Co. 


of 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
from the sales of Oil from its pte wells, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY BUYS EN- 
TIRE OUTPUT. Enormous acreage yet to be 


developed. The safest, surest, and best oil 


osition ever offered the public. PRODUCII G 
WELLS GUARANTEE INVESTMENT. 

pany in the hands of bankers and men of 
integrity and experience in the oil business. To 
raise funds for further development of the property 
a limited number of shares are being offered at 


| 40 cents per Share 


Number of producing wells, price of stock and rate 
of dividends have doubled in oe months. Price ad- 
vances again shortly. Buy now and participate in 
this month’s dividend, Illustrated Prospectus free. 


We Have a Plan 


whereby large or small investors in 
the stock market may operate with 
as small a risk as is consistent with 
the business of dealing in stocks on 
margin, 

THE WALL STREET SPECULATING 
COMPANY offers an opportunity to 
earn profits in the stock market by 
their new, and generally successful, 
plan. 

We furnish full particulars on ap- 
plication, and give -references which 
upon investigation will assure the 
prospective investor of our integrity. 

Accounts of $25 and upwards ac- 
cepted. Address 


H. R. WEILBACHER & Co. 
j 25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page 


’ Baltimore Watch my weekly 





advices 





C.,”’ South Dakota Alfred Lamar has a good 
iting 
...”” New York Difficult to obtain informa 
tion It is not at all active 
wa Texarkana, Texas The situation 
changes too quickly semetimes to follow it 
‘Ss. B South Boston (1) 1896 and 1901 
2) Would wait unti' market conditions are more 
settled 
“*G.,”’ Oswego, N. ¥ I am awaiting a report 
of its business before expressing an opinion 
R. Cc ; est Fighth (1) It ws certainly 
not an investment ») Do not advise additional 
purchs uses. (:3) Purely a speculation 
Three Oaks, Mich (1) I do noc reg: 
it favor? ably 2) Prices are high Perhaps | can 
suggest something hetter a little later on 
“Ww.” Mt. Carmel, Penn You should be a 


subscriber at the home office 
tion rates, to entitle 


at regular subscrip 
you to a place on my preferred 


list 

‘*H.,”’ Yonkers, N. Y 1 Alfred M. Lamar, 
60 Broadway, is rated well 2) I think far better 
of United States Leather preferred than of Amer 
ican Grass and Twine 

"= ©.’ Trenton, N ] Your inquiries 
should be addressed to Jasper, I SLIE 8S Wi EK 
LY It is purely a speculation, in which you must 
take your chances No stamp 

“D.."’ West Chester, NY 1) Such high- 
priced, milt-edged shares are alweys the safest 
rhe privileges you suggest are not improbable or 
impossible: 2) No; it hag not 

‘B ’ Binghamton, N. ¥ An earnest effort 
to advance the Steel Trust shares will no doubt he 
made, pending the negotiation of the new bond 
issue, but I would not wait too long 

‘M..” Memphis, Tenn Check received You 
are on the preferred list for a year It looks as if 
the dividend might be reduced, but the officers do 
not admit it The preferred is safer 

> ’ Rosemont, Penn The Kansas City 





Southern 3s, around 3 per cent., | think combine 
safety with speculative opportunities. I also think 


well of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 4s (2) 
Not rated 
’ Lebanon, Penn (1) I think you have 

done right (2) The reduction in the dividend on 
American Chicle common simply signifies its pur- 
pose to accumulate a surplus Its earnings are 
larger than ever 

“C. H. N.,” Ashtabula, O (1) I have no 
means of knowing. (2) Prominent business men 
are identified with it (3) I do not advise the 
purchase of industrial speculative propositions 
(4) Alwe ays take a profit. 

: Shirem: unstown, Penn Your letters 
should be addressed to “Jasper, Lesiir’s Wrek- 


Publication 
regarding the 


Ly,” and not to the Judge Company 
referred to was an advertisement, 
merits of which | know nothing 

“W..” Antigo, Wis rhe 


Dominion Publish- 





ing Company does subscription book business 
with an authorized capital of $12,500 Its last 
report made a good showing. It would be better 


to get a complete report trom a mercantile agence y 
Y Winsted, Conn E. Rollins 
Morse & Brothers, No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 
have an excellent rating, and do a legitimate busi- 
ness. (2) You should be a subscriber at the home 
office at full rates The information is certainly 


worth it 
‘x. Y.Z.”’ Thomaston, N. Y.: (1) The cheap- 
ness of the shares of Standard Rope and Twine is 
the only thing in its favor The property is ma- 
ninulated by speculators and I would not care to 
take chances in it (2) Observe the advices in 
this column 
“O. A. L,” New York 
common sold last year at 19, 
in value 


Southern Railway 
and has about doubled 
It has been persistently bulled and the 
earnings indicate that it has a future. Much 
depends, however, on the eontinuance of prosper- 
ous conditions 
Washington, 


D. C.: Subscription 





; re- 
pra. You are on the preferred list (1) It is 
an experimental concern (2) Not in my judg- 
ment (3) I do not believe such profits can be 
realized. (4) It is purely speculative. (5) No 
market velue as yet 

‘T.,” Augusta, Ga (1) Yes. (2) I would 
hold my Wabash debentures, if 1 had them, 
around 75, with an expectation of at least a five- 


I believe in the future of Man- 


— Prins (3) 
It has long been predicted that 


attan Elevated. 


it will sell at 150. (4) Yes 

“S.,.”’ Memphis, Tenn.: (1) Regular subscnbers 
at the home office, at full rates, are entitled to 
answers by mail or telegraph, in emergencies 
These constitute my preferred list (2) Neither 
has a rating. (3) Manhattan looks cheaper than 


St but both have had a good advance 
’ Gloucester, Mass Subscription received 
You are on the preferred list. (1) You were for- 
tunate in following my advice in buying Monon 
common under 40. You have a profit of about 
70 per cent., which is always a good thing to take, 
but I would not be surprised to see the shares sell 
higher, unless the market breaks 

**Speculator,’’ Chicago: 


Paul. 
a” 





(1) Subscription _re- 
ceived and preference given. (2) The firm has 
a pretty good rating. St. Joe and Grand Island 


common sold last year as low as 74. It is now 
about three times that figure. Usually after a 
stock has had such an advance it is not a purchase 
I would rather have the second preferred 

“—E Mamaroneck, N. Y (1) The American 
Ice has paid dividends regularly on the common of 
one per cent. The decrease in the earnings has 
led to the impression that the next dividend may 
be passed or diminished. (2) I regard Manhattan 
Elev ated with considerable favor. (3) No rating 

“M.,” Seneca Falls, Y.: Check received and 
preference given. I have been endeavoring to 
ascertain regarding the approaching dividend, upon 
which so much depends, but have not succeeded 
The dividend on Ice preferred is assured. I would 
not sacrifice my common. The company is doing 
wel 

pa ie I cannot 


New Orleans: conscientiously 








recommend the 


ny stock, ol racter you men 
tion, as absolutely guaranteed as to its face 
hear of one that is being organized in connection 
with a trust company, and if the organization is 











projected on conservative lines, | will advise you 
with pleasure 

D.,”’ Mystic, Conn 1) Because I believe so 
We have not vet seen the end of the long pull 
rhe ice business is steadier and safer than the 
ron business 2) If vou have read this column 
you have noticed my repeated explanations 1 do 
not regard the change in the municipal govern 
ment as disadvantageous to American Ice 

“Saint Roch,’ Quebec 1) You should be a 
subscriber, at the home office, to Lesure’s WreeKLY 
2) Erie common has enjoyed an abnormal ad- 
vance, but if the threatened coal strike does not 
occur, and business conditions continue as good 
as they are, it is regarded with favor 1 would 
rather, however, have Erie first or second preferred 

‘L.,” Providence, R. I Huributt, Hatch & 
Co 71 Broadway, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, offer and recommend a number 
of investment bonds, including the lowa Central 
first 5s, netting a little over 4 per cent., the Central 
of Georgia consolidated 5s, netting nearly 44, and 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western first 4 whiel 
at 85 and interest, net 4} per cent I think well 
of these nonds o 

, Cc. M New York 1) Pennsylvania 
Railroad stock is regarded favorably from the 
investment standpoint, but the company has lately 
issued a large amount of new obligations and the 
stock seems quite high enough, considering the 
general business outlook (2) | regard favorably 
the leased lines of the Western Union with guaran 
teed rentals. They do not l as high as guar- 
anteed railroad stocks, because they are not of 





such a substantial character as the latter 


T.” Sandusky, O (1) The legal proceedings 
against the American Ice Company were brought 
under the operations of the State anti-trust law, 


and have gone to the United States Supreme Court 
on a minor issue It wi'l be years before a 
clusion is reached 2) The litigation, 
with renee attacks on the company, 
trust, by all the city newspapers, 
espe the stock 


con- 
coupled 
as a grinding 
did it much harm 
market (3) Favorable 





(4) $23,000,000 common, $13,500,000 preferred, 
and no bonded debt 
‘Inquirer,”” Daytona, Fla (1) The Green 


Bay & Western debenture Bs are purely specula- 
tive, but they are attractive to many because they 
are a low-priced bond. The prospect of interest 
payments on them is very remote (2) I should be 


very cautious 3) Around par, United States 
Express is cheap (4) It is impossible to ascer- 
tain reliably what is being done with American 
Can No report of the earnings has been disclosed, 
but many speculators have taken flyers in the 
common during the decline 

’ Pittsburg I do not believe that Mr 


Morse and his associates in the 
Company have been “playing a 
in view of the fact that the books show that they 
ire all large stockholders, especially of the pre- 
ferred. The dividends on the latter. I am assured, 


American Ice 
flim-flam game, 


will continue to be paid, and it looks as if those 
on the common would be earned this vear The 
only tanlt to be found with the officers is their 


failure to report actual earnings and their conduct 
in declaring dividends on the common which were 
apparently not entirely earned 


S..” Moline, Ill Subscription received 


You are on the preferred list for one year Thank 
you for your appreciative compliment My sole 
interest is that of my readers. No thought of 
profit is ever considered or will be as long as I 
am in charge of this department 1) Wisconsin 
Central common sold last year as low as 144 for 
the common and 384 for the preferred Reports 
regarding its purchase by other lines have been 
circulated from time to time, and on these the 
rise has been based, rather than on the earnings 
(2) Of the coal roads, 1 think Reading common 
possesses the greatest merit, considering its price 
and prospects 

‘C.,” Chattanooga (1) I have sent for a re- 


port on United States Steel Company, of Boston, 
which has not thus far been received. It must not be 
confounded with the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Steel Trust, which is an entirely different 
concern. Thus far, I have not recommended the 
purchase of either. (2) If your money is bringing 
4 to 44 per cent. in a safe savings-bank, it would be 
well to keep it there until a slump comes in the 
stock market, and then you can purchase outright 
gilt-edged investment bonds and stocks at low 
prices. If you desire to make an immediate invest- 
ment, safe, and with a chance for a profit, buy the 
preferred shares of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railroad, or the 3 per cent. bends of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway 

“W.,” Plainsboro, N (1) As I advised the 
purchase of St. Louis and San Francisco second 
preferred when it was just half the present selling 
price, I am naturally inclined to regard the present 
figures as pretty high, though the earnings seem 


to justify the price. (2) Inquire of any bank or 
trust company direct (3) The Central Trust 
Company’s shares are regarded as a_ gilt-edged 
investment. (4) Shares of all the New York 


banks and trust companies have gone up to almost 
unprecedented figures. In of a 


case panic any 
of them would be a safe vurchase. (5) Pennsyl- 
vania stock is an excellent investment. but both 
the capital and the bonded debt are being con- 


stantly increased, and if this sort of work continues 
the milk in the cocoanut will go to the inside 
manipulators of the concern, and there are several 
of them whose wealth has grown rapidly within the 
past two vears. 


Cincinnati, O.: (1) The latest report of 
the Otis Flevator was favorable, though none of 
the industrial shares are strictly regarded as an 


investment I think better of the preferred than 
the common (2) A remarkable article on the 
capitalization ot the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, by Professor Meade, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, appears in the last number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Professor Meade 
reaches the conclusion that, “If steel prices and 
the earnings of the steel trade decline, they 
always have declined in the past, cannot 
be the slightest question that the value of both 
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me 


and 


doubt 
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because 
awaiting 
occur, 


the 
first 
more 


mar- 
yvernent in the early part of 
You are right in stating 


affords the t 


est opportunity 


for advance (5) It is the unexpected that 
always bappens 6) If a spring advance comes, 
the conservative man will get out of the market at 
the first opportunity, as early in May as possible 
and await the result of the crop outlook If it 
should turn out to be had, as is possible, in view 
of the extensive drought in the southwest, he will 
be very fortunate If the crops turn out to be 
good, he can enter the market again 7) Nearly 
all the brokers prefer to believe in a bull market 
because that means business for them 8) It is 
a matter of choice where so many are good 
(9) Biased (10) No, the Consolidated Exchange 
need not be regarded with disfavor (Vy Spencer 
Trask & Co., 27 Pine Street, issue a very excellent 
little hook of Wall Street statistics, which will be 
sent you free, on application, if you will mention 
Lestie’s Werkty and inclose a two-cent stamp 
March 27. 1902 JASPER 
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Right Side Up. 


This old country’s goin’ 


“R 


Reapin’ time or sowin’ 


lair ; 


ight side up with care 


Same thing everywhere 


This old country’s goin’ 


” storm-winds blowin’ 


Right side up with care! 


—Atlanta Constitution. 















ED. PINAUD’S 

BRISE 

EMBAUMEE 
VIOLETTE 











This most recent and 
best of ED. PINAUD’S 
achievements in the do- 
main of Perfumery is, 
in very fact, a brise 
embaumee an unsur- 
passable and soul-sat- 
isfying draught of pure 
fragrance the perfect 
odor of Nature’s baimy 
Spring bloss ym the 
ever-cherished Violet 

In an ginal Bac- 











caratcrystal bottle con- 
taining two ounces. 


Price $4.00, Sold everywhere, 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Importation Office 
46 East 14th St., New York. 














OUR NEW CORSET 


Soa CLO. 


A. OO. BATrERMAN- ie 


This new and most approved 


Corset model has been adopt 


ed by us with the view of ol 
tering tot women of to-day 
1 shaped Corset that readily 
meets the requirement of 
every figure, giving pertect 
comfort, style, and gracetu 
carriags It ts made upon 
lines that have been highly 
commended Dy the most crit 
ical experts, and 's worn ty 
the modern dressed women 
of the period In the Gracie 
ts embodied every teature of 
the tghest price Corset, and 





yet is priced 
moderate 


* 50, $2 25. $3 00 and $6 75 


W soi i exclusively by 


HBatterman 


BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 


st the following 
higures 























An answer to every movement made by 
the body is found in the action of President 
Suspender. A\il\ strain is relieved. No other 
suspender is built on the same principle as 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


ir is ranteed. Look for “ President” on 
at, buckles. Trimmings cannot rust. New model now 
ready for men of heavy work; also small size for 
youths. The price is 50c. If the nearest dealer can’t 
bu ppl you, send the price direct to us and receive a 
pair of new design by mail postpaid. 


¢, A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 225, Shirley, Mass. 





To All Who Suffer from SPINAL DEFORMITIES 









35 per cent. cheaper | 


Our appliance is light in wei 
body as not to evidence tl 


on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and ts y a godsend 
to all sufferers from spinal troubles e or female. We also 
make Scientific Appliances for pretruding abdomen, weak back, 
stooping shoulders. Send tor tree booklet and ony rs from physi- 
cians, physical instructors, and those who know m experience 
of our wondertul apphances. SATISFACTI N GU AR ANTEED. 
Write to-day for measurement blank. Don’t wait 
STEAMBURG, N. Y bruary 9, 1901. 


After having 
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quite ¢ 
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better. Weighs ounces where others we . omet 

and Children: none too young, none too ve 4 We fin ihe 
only Scientific Appliance ever invented for the relief and cure of this an 

sightly condition ; cured the inventor, Mr. P. B. Sheldon, of curvature ot 
the spine of THIRTY YEARS’ star g 


Throw Away the Cumbersome and Costly Plaster-of-Paris and Sole-Leather Jackets. 
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comiortable to wear lt corrects 
the body so perfectly that no one 
You have my litelong gratitude 
ly , BLoop, 
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m its place wei nces—a difference of over 7 Ibs. 
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BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS “KANAWHA,” THE y 
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Gas Engine & Power Co., and Charlies L. 
Seabury & Co., Consolidated, 
Morris Heights, . . Mew Vork City 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


Pears "322555 


was the first maker \ g man who can set aside from 
of sticks of soap for jollar to a dollar a week ea 
shaving. Sticks in 3 |<dollar lite insurance poly 















Pure Beer 
is Healthful— 


sizes; shaving cakes pected death of young men, lea 












































In 2 SIzeS. to suggest that it is almost crimina 
ome © NE OR Dy Yet a ol Paebee. fh tng : Barley in it for food; Hops for a tonic; 
a t just enough Alcohol (3% per cent) to 
pu tract for the pay be a help to digestion. There are no 
fula { ils t a thy ited sun A - . 
EYESIGHT RESTORED in be persuaded mething germs in pure beer; in sweet drinks 
i i aay i | i\ t | Vine . 
DEAFNESS a wes tase te 4 “en 0 there are myriads. 
CURED ist t where it will be guara a D) se S si 
by no means until“ ACTINA” petite eg sage Magan - m Pure beer is a strength 
was discovered. : . e 
é' a wonderful book, t deatl giver— essential to the weak, 
FREE rhe Eye.” also a Winthrop. Mass.: N ‘ higt 
Treatise on Disease B.” Portland, 'N the | iT is helpful to anybody. 
in Gen- erf ly safe Yes 7 
eral,” ( Batavia, Ill I egara is either 
contain- P f he stror at « the It is a mall 
ing 10 canes Orie 
t luabl po J Baltium M | sma ny + 
°o valuable imor- surab lele ane 
aa yo ares the i a Schlitz Beer 
tions of the eye and Ws Pp Senakitiee Maes 1) The Nortb- 
ear. Write for it western or the National f Vermont W te to 
without delay. + Spectator Company, New York, for their e 
NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASS N pocket index, which has « hist of all the companies, P 
Dept. 59 C KANSAS CITY, MO. eM” Richmond, Ind: The company was o 1S ure 
ganized only tour or tive years ago, and is appa 
ently doing very little Dusiness If you want Ite 
seereeepereeseeteneeeee ————EEEe insurance. get the best and pay f l 7 ° . 
| regard your poliey with fav We brew beer in absolute cleanli- 
We claim Purity and R.,” Seranton, Penn.: The com any has beer My: — 
Safety, and eubsten- j | TOOrpeniced ie wlariy etrovg, and if you are neu ness; cool it in filtered air, in plate- 
tiate this claim with able in one of the strongest of the old-line con a : 
Chemists’ Certificates panies, 1 — mane i a se glass rooms. Then we filter it. We 
By the Blue Label used } : 6: i oo : - i = thon Gail i : 
by us (anc ully ould prete insurance n one i th rn ane i. 
auleiaed by ~—hhey ioe oe oes -. 2 m ou a = dl it + > sterilize every bottle after it 1S sealed. 
S. Circuit Court deci- dowment policy in the guitable, the utual é d 
pies Sfgenuine Agate || oF the New York Lite, would be’ entirely satusiac | We use the finest materials that 
Ro ab a — ‘Investor, Pent 1) 1 think Re. ry well of b Ww F | 
simile o iis abel, he 5 per cent. gold twenty-year ond of the ¢ r / ag 
— matted . a. the 5 per, cont. guid, te (3) The company money can Duy. e age it so long 
Any address wavs fulfills its contracts and is one of the oldest “ — = m 
Agate Nickel-SteelWareissold | and best. (3) The standing of the New York that it cannot cause biliousness. Schlitz 
by the leading Department Life cannot be questioned 4) You would make 
reps heme Pie Ne beer is good— good for you 
* OM ewal J I would not advise you | 04— a 
New York, Boston, Chicago. | to me Re im the ocovel Order of g 
Heptasophs or anv other assessment association 








If vou are looking for a hgehter load, as the years 
roll by, take a policy in one of the strongest of the 


old-line companies One of these, the Prudential, 

is in your own city It is in far better condition 
than the other company to which you refer 

Ix this , ‘ 


when iny a rated 





—Ask for the brewery bottling. 



















ize, gor 
If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the offered, you want Cook mperial Extra Dry Chan 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your pager It 1s pure 
bowels open, aud be well. Force,in the shape of aia Oe 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The EXCEPTIONAL durability, combined with perfection ot 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the at {1 touch, make the Sohmer Piano peculiarly 
bowels clear and clean is to take 2 ; “te btoct 
idapte lt the use of pupils and teachers m establish 
met wer an a ah A 50-CENT HAT AND A $1.00 HAT 
CANDY seat hn ) ' 
CATHARTIC Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Sootn FOR MAN OR BOY 
ING SyruP should always be used for children teething S " . » 
“nt by mail to any address I aceipt of price cash ” 
It soothes the child, sottens the gums, allays all pain Men’s Har No.1 i is Box, . Ww me oy stem 4 t oe es le Boy’s Hat No. 4 
. ‘ lic i she bast renee Sor danrrhora meplbteeee igh awd postal note, or stamps, e make these hats in two grades In smooth finish 
ures wind colic, and ts the [ —— 1smooth Hnish. «, and $1.00. e guarantee satistaction or hat can be re- 
let EPHONE Service is the twentieth-century means ot | MEN’S HAT NO. 1 coenes ane money, retunded m — reterence 1s the First Na BOY’S HAT NO. 4 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED ommunication. Rates for Residence Service mn Ma se co ees | See eee © eee IN SOFT ROUGH 
attan from $48 a year. New York Telephone Co., 15 | F!NISH. TRY ONE; WE KNOW IT WILL SUIT YOU FINISH. 


REG RL heed i cor a | Caer, ¢ 
ER Dey St., ont W. 38th St., 215 W. sa5th St Colors Gray Mix, /n ordering, give head size, color. and number destred Colors — Gray Mix 
ULATE THE UY vo Mad. cieeadban dl i AO 


Black Mix, Bri 


Mis “" | Middletown Hat, Go., 70 Mill St.,Middletown, N.Y. | is." 8°"" 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25¢c, 0c Write 


PISO’S oud 








for free sample, and booklet on health. Address CURES WHERE ALL ELSE Ff, — - 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 3220 Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
; in time. Sold by druggists. 
KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN ‘qpmmckensesteracauters SS 





- = 


Lovers of Fishing, Hunting, 





and all other outdoor sports, 





will find 


THE NATIONAL SORISHAN 





L] i 
| a 
a s 
The superiority of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway for travel 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Buffalo, New 
York and Bostom is a.recognized fact. 
4 The most perfect roadbed, finest track adjustment and greatest through 4 
the handsomest, most in- i train service in America are found on this road. | 
| e 
| + 
: 
e 





Among other desirable features it presents that of being the only double 
track railway between Chicago and the east. This means greater safety in 
travel. It means greater freedom in operation of trains and consequent punctu- 
ality in their time. 

In every way the Lake Shore affords the most perfect travel facilities that 
can be obtained. 

For copy of ** Book of Trains’’ or information about travel via the Lake 
Shore, write to A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. a., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fine Souvenir Spoon Set. This consists of six Pan-American 
Exposition Souvenir Coffee Spoons made to order for the Lake Shore by the 
Oneida Community. They are the best material, carefully finished and fully 
guaranteed. Complete set, in satin-lined box, post paid to any address 
for $1.00. Remit by express or post office money order to ONEIDA Com- 
MUNITY, Niagara Falls, New York. 


teresting and up-to-date 
- illustrated monthly maga- 
zine published. Copy of 
latest number sent to any 


/ address on receipt of ten 


cents in stamps. Send for 
cash offer and premium list 
for new subscribers. 


Ne e) SUBSCRIPTION, $1 PER YEAR 





Address THE NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 63 Kilby SL, Boston, Mass. 








ROYAL L. LEGRAND onzrresttiteny (arena Prix Paste 1000) 
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We will give you the wholesale price on any b iggy, 
surrey, phaeton, or other high grade vehicle that we 
make at our factory. This price will be actual factory 
cost with a small profit added. You can buy from 
us on the same terms that the jobners buy from the 
carriage factories. By our system of selling direct 
two profits are saved, and 


YOU 


Get the Benefit 


Satisfaction is guaranteed—if you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, return the carriage to us and we 
will pay freight charges both ways. We have also in 
stock a full assortment of harness and other horse 
equipments, Write for full illustrated cataloguc 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 
&t. Louls, Mo. ? Col t » 
P. 0. Box 54.$ Write to nearest office ; Pope oe 








No, 2082. Runabout. 
™ ane 


Era | Price $45.60. 












Shipped from 
Columbus, 








ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Robert von Bruntt’s Legacy. 


j Continued from page 330 
how hope less the life before him' He had 
tried earnestly and faithfully to redeem | 


ignorant folly and had failed, failed utterly 
He went a step nearer and laid his hand 


on the and shuddered as the coar 


BREAK FAST hemp rubbed against his lingers 


“Only a moment and it will be all over,’ 
he thought ey wonder who will find me 

who will tell her that her lover died by 
his own hand.” 





rope 


The rope swayed gently as he let it go 
again and threw a waving shadow on the 
floor in the light of the candle 

He paused, and once more a little figure 





clad in white seemed to stand before him, 
| and as he stretched out his arms involu 
tarily to clasp her in them, his hand one 
more came in contact with the rope 

“No, you shall not think me so,’ he 
cried, and caught the rope fiercely with 
| both hands, as if to drag it from where it 


fastened. 

A sudden crash and Alan found himself 
sprawling upon the floor. The had 
vielded to his effort y ielded so readily 
that Alan realized a third of the force would 
have brought it down. 


seemed so securely 


rope 


Looking upward he discovered that a 
board, which formerly 
seemed part of the ceiling, had been pulled 


down by him with the rope, leaving an open- 


| Square piece of 


ing some two feet across. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Dazed and bewildered he gazed at, it in 
astonishment and thel obeying th im 
pulse of the moment, he rose to h feet 
took his light. and began a search of the 
hous On the lower floor he found the ob- 
ject of his quest, a short ladder, which ap 
peared to ha been left there for a pur 
post faking this up-stairs, he placed it 

| against the opening and, light in hand, he 
| went up the ladder into a small cramped 
space under the roof 
| Glancing curiously around in the dusty 
| corners he discovered a metal box placed 
close against the eaves. Going over to it he 
found it locked, but knowing his father’s 
pecullarities, he closely examined the ad 
ining beams and his hand fell uporl a 
Key l’itting it in the lock he lifted the lid 


lhe box was empty, save for a long, flat 


packet addressed to himself in the quaint, 
well known chirography of his father lak 
ng it into the light he broke the seal and 
read the t llowing 

My dear Son—I inclose herewith a list 


of securities which are on deposit in Boston, 
find deeds of 
properties owned by me and designated also 
in this list. You will find that the 
of these properties and securities exceeds 


and where vou will various 


more than three times what you will receive 
on my death. Knowing the uncertainty of 
human affairs and the temptations which 
might assail vou, I feared to risk everything 
which I had worked so hard to get and save 
for you, by giving it to you entirely and at 
fecling that experience is needed by 
ill before 


we can sate ly protect ourselves 


from the designing Chis, mv dear son, is 
my sole reason for adopting this strange 
course, but I hope it is for the best 


‘Your loving 
I ATHER.”” 


The weird surroundings, the strange hour, 
and the words of his father, coming to him 
as if from the dead, brought the old man’s 
presence almost before Alan, and again he 
felt his father’s hand leading him as it had 
done with loving kindness through so many 
years. 
aloud. 





The FINEST COCOA in the Worl 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup 


Thirty-Eight Highest Awards in 
Europe and America, 


Walter Baker & Go, uniwe 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass, 


'How the Joys of 
Life Are Going. 


UR CUP of grief which was filled pretty 
close to the top notch by the intelli- 
gence that buckwheat cakes and mince pi 
were on their last legs in this country, so 
to speak, has now been brought to the 
spilling-over stage by the information con- 
veved in a special dispatch to the New York 
Tribune from Rochester, N. Y., that apple- 
juice alias cider has “sunk into desuetude.”’ 
As Rochester stands in the 
to cider that Montpelier, Vt., does to mince 
| pie and buckwheat cakes, we are not dis- 
posed to question the veracity of this har- 
rowing statement. We had been expecting 
that something of this kind would happen 
soon and had braced ourselves for the shock, 
| but the news has had a stunning effect upon 
us nevertheless. If there is anything now 
worth living for in this land of the free, 
we wish some one would speak quick and 
tell us what it is. It is hard enough to 
think of spending a winter up country with 
old rural friends without being waked up in 
the morning by the balmy odor of buck 
wheat cakes, smoking on the griddle, and 
going to bed at night without the benedic- 
tion of a piece of pie, but now that the 
jug of cider must also vanish from our fond 











same relation 








gaze, existence im the agricultural dis- 
| tricts has lost its last charm for us. 
It Reaches the S ol | It might go without saying that the 
poy 


And covers the case as no other 
whiskey ever did or ever can, 


If local dealers cannot supply it, 
address the distillers, 


BERNHEIM BROS., Louisville, Ky. 


| PNEUMATIC QR St 
aa ae 





Do away with all unsightly, unhealthy, and uncom- 
fortable padding. Produce perfectly the full bust and 
slender waist decreed by the latest fashion Weigh 
but a trifle, inexpensive, and positively the only de 
vice which perfectly simulates firm flesh and blood 
Applied in an instant, invisible with any co 
neither sight nor touch reveals their use. Can be 
worn with or without corsets. Eagerly purcl 
by society ladies everywhere. Endorsed by leading 
dressmakers and ladies’ tailors. If you or if any of 


POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 


iased 


Permanently Cured: You can be treated at home under 


your friends ar » flat-chested, suffer mortification no 
Tn Ga if you have taken mercury, iodide potash, longer, but write us for the photo-illustrated circula: 
an ave aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, | Jwhich we send sealed as a plain letter, and wh 


Sore Throat, Pimples Copoer Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


mek R E M E DY CO... | 
asonic Temple, , lil., for proofs of cures. 
tal $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate phony We have 
tured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book Free 


gives fullest information. 

Massage, medicines, and developing appliances aré 
dangerous and unsatisfactory. H. @ H. Bust 
Forms re different from anything you have 
ever heard about; better than anything ever known. 
Manufactured only by 


Henderson & Henderson, 142 L, Niagara St., Buffalo, N.Y. 











cider to which we are referring is not what 
is known in temperance literature as the 
“hard” variety, the kind that precipitates 
riots on town-meeting days and scandalous 
conduct at husking-bees, but 
juice, kept fresh, sweet, and innocent of 
guile by 


the genuine 
various devices, 
bring real joy and goodfellowship into being 
when winter winds are blowing and the snow 
lies deep in the orehard and across the 
roads that lead to town. That this bever- 
age. squeezed from pippins and _ russets, 
made ripe, rich and nutty by a few months 
retirement in the cellar, and then served 
up about 11 Pp. M. by the kitchen fire— 
to think that all this is now a vision of the 
past, a delight never again to be ours, is 
enough to give us the hine ille lachryvme 
or anything else that expresses hopeless 
grief and desolation 


Caring for Unfortunate Jews. | 


OW PROMPTLY, generously and ef- 
fectively our Jewish fellow-citizens care 


| for the poor and dependent of their faith may 
| be judged in part from the recent annual 


report of the United Hebrew Charities of 
New York. This report shows that during 
the year 1901 more than 50,000 people 
were represented by applicants for relief 
to this society. They included 11,447 fam- 
ilies, among whichwere 1,268 widows, 971de- 
serted women, and 516 consumptives. That 
the system of relief devised by the United 
Charities is based on the principles of true 
philanthropy is shown by the efforts made 
to secure employment for needy applicants 
and thus te 


preserve their self-respect. 
Funds were also advanced in sums ranging 
from $5 to $200, as capital upon which to 
start which may enable 


worthy persons to earn sufficient to sup- 


small businesses 
port themselves and those dependent upon 
them. As a further safeguard against un- 
necessary drafts upon its funds, the society 
has come to an understanding with the 
London Board of Guardians, whereby the 
unwise shipment of Jewish immigrants who 
‘are not adapted to conditions of life in this 
country will be stopped. 


“Yes,”’ said the Billville citizen, “ Mary’ll 
be married ‘long erbout mushmillion time, 
but ef Sal gets off at fodder pullin’ she’ll be 
lucky ! 

* Reckon you'll be thinkin’ ’bou 
self after that, won’t you ?” 


it yer- 


“Yes: I’m spoke fer bout six weeks after 
cotton ginnin’!’’—Atlanta Constitution. 


value | 


He fell upon his knees and sobbed 


and designed to | 
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FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, 
AND BUSINESS, RIDE 


BICYCLES. 


MOTOR ,CHAINLESS and CHAIN. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


American Cycle Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











on our bicycle 
i802 M without a cent depos 


it. 
2 MODELS, $9 to $i5 
1900 & 1901 Models, best makes. $7 to $11 
500 Second - Hand is 


all makes and models, good as new 
i Great Factory Clearing Sale. 

IDER AGENTS WANTED » tito 
@ exnibit sample. Earn bicycle & make money distributing 
catalogs. Write at once for prices & special offer, 


MEAD CYCLE CO. ‘iva. 


TEN DAYS, FREE TRIAL 


“Did you get your lost dog back when 
you advertised ?” 

“No; but I got three 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


better ones.”’— 


J.WALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


JH -AYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 


ONE MILLION 
PEOPLE | 


This is about the number 
that will die this year in the 
United States. 

It is not probab/e that you'll 
be one of them, but its possible! 

Had you not better provide| 
against the possibility ? | 

Whilst doing so,you can pro- 
vide for your own old age — 


By means of an 
Endowment Policy. 


Send for Particulars 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. No. 23 
120 Broadway, New York, 


Please send me information regard- 
ing an Endowment for $ : 
if issued to a man years of age. 
Name 


Address 
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California 
and back 


ATIONAL CONVENTION, Federation of Women’s Clubs, at Los 
May 1 to 8. Angeles or San 
Francisco, $50 from Chicago, $47.50 from St. Louis, $45 from Kansas 
On sale April 


open to everybody; choice of direct routes returning. 











N 


City 


Angeles, Round-trip tickets to Los 


20 to 27; 


Corresponding rates from all points east. 37; 


return limit, June 25; 


Ticket rate cut in two. The journey to California, through New Mexico 


and Arizona, over the Santa Fe, is a memorable one. En route see Grand 


Canyon of Arizona, world’s greatest scenic wonder. 





The California Limited 


CGE " best train for best travelers, daily, Chicago to Los Angeles, San Diego and 
A HARE INVIGORATOR San Francisco. Also, two other first-class, through California trains, daily, 
Harvey meals. 
For descriptive books et > ten ce ee to S t F 
= GENERA PASSENGER OF afi rN e 
Established 1823. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R’y 
CHICAGO 





WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


NjtMakn / Siealment 


AAI S44 4\44 444444 
al then year neu ne. 


C7 y. 7 
Uorld.renoroned health, resort near lhe Afune. 
na , 0. CY 
Trospectud Vee on application lo the: hurdireder: 
Setiiiciiaienadniiiiaieeninantia 








THE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
Baltimore, Md 

















“Improved 


OSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS = 


“MME The Name “‘BOSTON | 





Wa t to travel for old-estab. 
n e firm. Salary, $50 a mo. 
| & expenses. No previous expert- 


ence needed. W. B. HOUSE, 1020 Race St., Phila., Pa 













, Row-boats ar 
zives trut! 
vats built. Wr 


Canoes Our ae 
letail about the best t 
for it to-day Address 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
BOX 20 Racine, Wis. 





Ss 8 


LONDON ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 

















BEST and MOST c. 
ECONOMICAL 33 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags. 
Good Coffees 12c. and 15c 

Good Teas 30c. and 35c 
Cook Book Free 
to customers, bound in 
cloth. 325 pp.. 2.500 re- 

ceipts. 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31& 33 VeseySt NewYork 
P.O. Box 289. L. W 


COLORADO 


ORE interest is being taken in 
| Colorado as a health and pleas- 
ure resort than ever before. 

Americans are beginning to realize 
| that here, at home, within easy reach, 





every loop— 


is acountry more delightful than Swit- 


GARTER” is stamped on 
zerland in scenic attractions and with 


The Ak tstonishing permanent eet on the 
fi Ciel 

BUTTON | 
Oss 


he alth and spirits re visitors. 
I wish you would send foday for a 
copy of our book which tells all about 
Colorado in an interesting way. It is 
Lies flat to the leg—never| 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens ’ P. S, Eustis, 
ample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton aay Passenger Agent, 
25c 25c. Mailed on receipt of price, | -B. & QO. Ry., 


full of illustrations and has an excel- 
lent topographical map. Enclose 6 
» 
» GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 2 Adams Street, 
———) §=Boston, Mass., U.S.A. | ~~ 


cents In postage to 
THE “VELVET GRIP*’ PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


Imported Garments. |-2s wees wen 


OF BRAINS | 


GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
These Cigars are manufactured under 


the most favorable climatic conditions and | , 





Carriage Wraps, French Capes, 
Silk and Pongee Coats, 
Costumes and Tailor Suits, , 


from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
) money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 


Linen and Cotton Dresses, 
by the leading Paris Makers. 

















Proadovay Ks 19th K. 


NEW YORK. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER | 
PIANOS _ 


Sohmer Buildin Sy &.-- 
Sth Avo,., cor. 22d St, 8 You. = 


Aa Ww" pe co. — NY 


LINE LARS rs 
ake THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 


he a and yw th aged oat woes. 
iar ia, ™ 
P BANN NER ERMAN ore Eooadeey , New York. 
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The New 
Overland Limited 


Most Luxurious 
Train in the World 


Daily from Chicago; less than 
Three days en route via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


No extra charge for fast time and luxuri- 
ous service. First-class excursion tickets 
at $50.00 from Chicago, with corresponding 
rates from other points, will be on sale 
April 2oth to 27th, inclusive. Full informa- 
tion from any ticket agent or by addressing 


W. B. KNISKERN, GENERAL PASSENGER & TICKET AGENT 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RaiLway, 
CHicago. 





CALIFORNIA 
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“EPC ironing WAX i is. hens 
cally. ‘prepared: Aeeps the: 
"irons ‘clean’ and smooth * 
and imparts a beautiful - 
-: silky: finish to fabrics. 
-- Retains its shape &will 
\: out-last any other wax 


| FLAME PROOF CO.: 
cA tinion Bq, New York 5, 
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Eight Trains Daily for Chicago- NEW YORK CENTRAL 








